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Joint Committee 


| trie development at Cumberland Falls, | 
| Kentucky, who contend that it will mar | 


f ipping Board. 
*- Seasonal Decline Was Less °f military expenditures in order to bring Myers of Shipping 


@~» put of textiles, iron and steel, lumber and | 


’ production declined. 
in the general level of commodity prices, | 


Than for Same Month in 
1928, Says Federal 


Reserve Board. 


Production of Iron 


And Steel Was Large 


Also Maintained at High 
Level, With Slight Reces- 
sion from May. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s survey 
of business conditions for June, made 
public July 26, shows a continuation of 
the large volume of production in all 


| Patrick J. Hurley; the Assistant Secre- 
Activities in Other Industries | 


manufacturing lines while at the same 


time there was an increase in the gen- | 


eral level of commodity prices. Output 
of minerals declined somewhat from May. 

While a seasonal decline is shown in 
most lines of activity, the volume ap- 
peared still be to be larger than in 1928. 
Reports for the first half of July showed 
a slight reduction from June in the out- 


coal, but larger than in June, 1928. 
Commodity Prices Rise. 


Board’s statement: 


Following is the full text of oni And Steel Industry 


Output of manufactures continued in| 


large volume in June, 


while mineral | 
There was a rise | 


about some curtailment will be consid- 
ered by the President and the heads of 
the Department of War, it was stated 
orally at the White House July 26. 

It was announced that Mr. Hoover on | 
his week-end visit to the fishing camp | 
on the Rapidan River, Virginia, was ac- 
companied by the Secretary of War, 
James W. Good; the Assistant Secretary, 


tary for Aeronautics, F. Trubee Davison; 
and the Chief of Staff, General Charles 
P. Summerall. The Secretary of Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur also was in the party 

The Secretary of War already has 
stated that a military board within the 
|General Staff of the Army will be’ set 
up within the next week to consider what 
activities of the Army have become ob- 
solete, and can be curtailed. Secretary 
Good explained that the establishment 
had been growing rapidly without the 
|benefit of recent inquiry as to the na- 
tional defense. The investigating staff 
will be expected to determine whether 
aviation developments, motorization of 
weapons and other advances have not dis- 
placed some of the older activities in rel- 
|ative importance. 


Code for Scrap Iron 





Given Endorsement 


Mr. Hoover Has Complete | 


Authority to Postpone Start 
Of Work, It Is Stated 
At White House. 


Attention Is Called 
To Provisions of Act 


Powers Conferred Under Sec- 
tion 4 to Defer Construction 
In Event of Arms 
Agreement. 


President Hoover has complete author- 
ity under the act approved February 13, 


1929, providing for the construction of.| 
15 light cruisers and ‘one aircraft car- | 
rier, to suspend the laying down of keels | 


of three 10-000-ton cruisers. 

This statement was made orally at the 
White House on July 26 in view of sug- 
gestions that President Hoover lacked 
authority to order postponement of the 


construction of three cruisers in accord- | 


ance with his recent announcement. 
Not only has the President authority 

to suspend construction of three cruisers, 

it was stated at the White House, but 


|also to suspend construction of the en- | 


tire naval program until 1931. 
Attention Called to Law. 


sion a brief in support of their view- 
point. The brief was filed by the law 
firm of Trabue, Doolan. Helm & Helm, 


and Thomas C. Doolan, on behalf of par- 
ties favoring preservation of the area 
as a natural reserve. 

The brief challenged the validity of 
the contentions upon which the counsel 
to the executive secretary of the Com- 
mission had given an opinion that mat- 
| ters such as “scenic beauty” could not 
legally be considered by the Commission 
in acting upon power - project applica- 
tions. It was stated orally at the Com- 
mission’s offices that this opinion has not 
yet been voted upon by the Commission, 
but was made public to give opponents 
opportunity to file reply briefs. al 

At its last meeting the Commission 
decided that although the proposed dam 
| site is not upon a navigable portion of 
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the scenic beaut: of the area, on July | 
26 filed with the Federal Power Commis- | 


Establishment of an American flag 
| shipping line from Pacific coast ports di- 
rect to the United Kingdom and Europe 
was urged by Commissioner Jefferson 
Myers, of the Shipping Board, on July 
/26 in an address at San Diego, Calif. 

| Stating that at present there is no di- 
rect American service from the Pacific 


Coast to Europe, Commissioner Myers | 


advocated that Pacific coast interests 
“take concerted action towards that end.” 

Ships of such a service should be ca- 
pable of maintaining a 15-knot speed, 


he suggested, and have accomodations | 


for a limited number of passengers. They 
|also should have ample refrigeration 


space to take care of fresh fruits and} 


| vegetables, he said. 
| “If you make strong, persistent and 
continued demands for the establishment 


of such a service, you may be sure that | 


your voice will be heard in Washington,” 


Conference Expected to Aid| 


Russo-Chinese Agreement 


Hope of the settlement of the dispute 
between China and Russia ‘has been 
greatly increased by conferences between 
the representatives of those two coun- 
tris at Changchun, according to informa- 


tion received at the Department of State | 
on July 26 from its representatives in| 


China. 


jhe said. The claims of the Pacific, he 
|urged, should be pressed “with earnest- 
ness and persistence.” 

In the course of his address, Commis. 
sioner Myers reviewed the accomplish- 
ments of the Shipping Board since the | 
| World War, having disposed of most of 
the government-owned services by sale, | 
jhe said that the Board now is in a position | 
|to return to the purpose originally con- | 
templated by Congress, “namely, the en- | 
couragement and development of a pri- | 
vately-owned merchant marine.” 

The full text of Commissioner Myer’s | 
address follows: 

As you probably know, under existing | 
law all sections of the United States have | 
|direct regional representation on the | 
United States Shipping Board. 

Thus, the Board of seven members 
must be composed of two Commissioners | 
from the States bordering on the At- | 
lantic coast, one Commissioner from the | 
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‘Committee Named | 
To Aid in Census | 
Of Manufactures 


Schedule of Questions to Be | 


Factors in Larger Overassess- 
ments for Seven Months 


Of 1928 Are Dis- 


cussed. 


Comments Are Made 
On Various Cases 


More Than 85 Per Cent of Total 
Attributed to Causes Beyond 
Control of Treasury 
Or Taxpayer. 


More than 85 per cent of all the 
Treasury’s refunds, credits and abate- 
ments, totalling $106,569,294 with inter- 
est, as overassessments of internal reve- 
nue tax for the seven-month period Juné 
1-December 31, 1928, were “attributable 


to clerical or bookkeeping adjustments or 
causes beyond the control of either the 
Treasury or the taxpayer—that is, ad- 
justments after payment of tax based 
on causes which could not fairly be con- 
sidered prior to the payment,” according 
to E. C. Alvord, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary, of the Treasury. (The full 
text of Mr. Alvord’s analysis of the over- 
assessments will be found on page 7.) 
Mr. Alvord made this statement in a 
letter addressed to the Chairman of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, Representative 


;.| Revised and Consideration 
The President, it was stated further, | et eS tee 


Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg. The 
reflecting chiefly an advance in agricul- | 


giactory employmept wand. 


> 
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tural commodities. 
Production.—Activity of manufactur- 


ing establishments continued at a high | 
Output of automobiles | 


rate in June. 
and of iron and steel showed a seasonal 


decline smaller than is usual from May | 
Silk mill activity increased | 
and there was a growth in the produc- | 


to June. 


tion of cement, leather and shoes. 
Production of copper at smelters and 
refineries decreased sharply, and output 
of cotton and wool textiles was also re- 
duced, although production in all of 
these industries continued larger than 
in other recent years, The ihe a of 
6. in 
June showed a small seasonal decline 
from May, but, as in earlier months, 
was substantially larger than in 1928. 


Output of mines was generally smaller | 
in June than in May, reflecting declines | 


in the production oz coal, copper and 
other nonferrous metals. Output of pe- 
troleum, however, increased to new high 
levels. 

Steel Output Lower. 

Reports for the first half of July indi- 
cate s@me further reduction in output 
of. cotton textiles, iron and steel, lumber 
and coal. 

Volume of construction contracts 
awarded decreased further in June, and 
for the first half year awards were 12 
per cent less than in the same period 
in 1928, reflecting chiefly a substantial 
decline in residential building. During 
the first three weeks of July contracts 
awarded were larger than in the same 
period a year ago. 

Agriculture.—Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates, based on July first crop 
condition report, indicate a wheat crop of 
834,000,000 bushels, about 8 per cent 
smaller than production last year, but 
larger than average production in the 
preceding five years. The acreage of 
cotton in cultivation on July first was 
estimated at 48,457,000 acres, 3 per cent 
more than a year ago. 

Distribution.—During the month of 
June freight car loadings were slightly 


J 
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Erie Plans Purchase 


Of New Rolling Stock 


Payment to Be Financed by Is-| 


sue of Trust Certificates. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public July 26 its report and order 


in Finance Docket No. 7664, dated July | 


24, authorizing the Erie Railroad to as- 
sume obligation and liability in respect 
of $8,370,000 of equipment trust certifi- 
cates of 1929, to be sold at not less than 
94.847 per cent of par and accrued divi- 


lends, i etion with the procure- | i s 
ment of new cars. and 'Greatest Results Per Unit of Expenditure Are Produced 
By Published Articles, Canvass Shows. 


ment of new cars and locomotives to 
the amount of $10,551,255. 


The text of the report by Division 4| 


follows: 


The Erie Railroad Company, a com- | 
mon carrier by railroad engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, has duly applied for | 


authority under section 20a of the in- 
terstate commerce act to assume obliga- 
tion and liability, as lessee and guaran- 
tor, in respect of not exceeding $8,- 


$70,000 of Erie Railroad equipment trust | has just stated. 


of 1929 certificates. No objection to the 
granting of the application has been 
presented to us. 
The applicant represents that to give 
the service required by the public inter- 
est, it requires the following equipment: 
20 freight locomotives, 2-8-4 type at 
$102,886; 15 switching locomotives, 0-8-0 
iype at $55,363.50; 1 oil-electric switch- 
ing locomotive at $112,000; 15 locomo- 
tive tenders at $15,849; 500 steel- 
sheathed box cars at $2,327; 500 steel- 
sheathed automobile box cars at $2,525; 
1,000 steel triple-hopper cars at $2,433; 
250 steel drop-end gondola cars at $2,- 
359; 250 steel drop-end gondola cars at 
$2,386; 30 all-steel suburban passenger 
coaches at $19,060; 10 all-steel baggage 
and express cars at $21,041; 5 all-steel 
gas electric cars $350,000 in all; 25 


cabooses at $3,428; 1 wrecking derrick | 


at $48,831; total, $10,551,255.57. 
The applicant proposes to enter into an 


—_————___— 6 
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| to all engaged in extension work, it was 


| out by showing the percentage of funds 


|Trade Commission Approves 
Six Resolutions as Rules 
To Govern Practices 
Of Trade. 


| The Federal Trade Commission an- 
|nounced on July 26 that it had stricken 
out one resolution adopted at the trade 


steel industry, approved six resolutions 


sibly violative of iaw, and accepted seven 
resolutions for Group II rules as expres- 
| sions of the trade. 

Language Is Clarified. 
The full text of the Commission’s re- 
|port to the industry follows: 
A trade practice conference for the | 
| scrap iron and steel industry was held at 
| Pittsburgh, May 23, 1929, under the di- 
rection of Commissioner Garland S. Fer- 
guson, jr., assisted by M. Markham Flan- 
nery, Director of Trade Practice Con- 
ferences. On the basis of tonnage, it is 
estimated that 90 per cent of the in- | 
dustry was present or represented at the 
Conference. 

The Commission directed that former 
Resolution 3, as adopted by the industry, 
be amended by the'substitution of the 
word “misleading” for the word “in- 
definite” preceding the word “language” 
in the second line thereof. The rule, as 
amended, now appears as Rule 6, 
Group I. 

Former Resolution 12, as adopted by | 
the industry, was stricken by the Com- 
mission. 

The rules appearing under Group I are 
affirmatively approved by the Commis- 
sion, and those appearing under Group 
II are accepted as expessions of the 
trade. 

Delivery of Inferior Goods. 

Group I.—Rule 1. Delivery of an in- 
ferior product against a contract to sup- 
ply serap iron and steel according to cer- 
tain specifications, by so arranging the 
shipment in the car that the inferior 
product or products will not be readily 
discovered on surface inspection, the ef- 
fect of which is to deceive the purchaser 
as to the grade of scrap, is hereby con- 
demned as an unfair method of competi- 
tion, an unfair trade practice and con- 
trary to the public interest. 

Rule 2. The defamation of a competi- 
tor, by any acts, or by making, causing 





practice conference of the scrap iron and | 


as Group I rules involving practicas. pos 
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Data on relative costs of various meth- 
|ods of extension service which influence 
changes in farm and home practices are 
made available for the first time as the 
result of a study made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in cooperation with 
land-grant colleges, the Department 
Comparative returns 
from the expenditure of extension money 
in different ways is of great importance 


stated, and it is believed that this sur- 
vey marks real progress in knowledge 
of extension methods and their efficiency. 

The study was conducted by personal 
visits to 17 States cooperating in furnish- 
ing data, it was pointed out. Cost sched- 
ules were filled out’ by 1,308 extension 
workers, or nearly 65 per cent of all those 
employed in the States studied, it was 
stated, 

Time distribution and total costs have 
been weighted in accordance with the 
number of extension workers in the sev- 
eral groups and the amount of money 
devoted to various lines of extension 
work in the States, it was explained. 

Range of costs in the States is brought 








spent by the State spending the highest | 
percentage and by the State spending | 
the lowest percentage on each method, 


News Service Said to Be Best Metho 
Of Extension Education in Agriculture 


does not conceive of anything in the act | 


that does not give him full authority to 
suspend, as he has done, the construc- 
tion of three cruisers. 

Attention was called by the White 
House, in this connection, to the provi- 
sion of the act which provides “that if 
the construction of any vessel herein au- 
thorized to be undertaken in the fiscal 


|year ending June 30, 1929 or 1930, is 
|not undertaken in that fiscal year, such 


construction may be undertaken in the 
next succeeding fiscal year. 

Attention was also called to Section 4 
of the act authorizing and empowering 
the, President to suspend either in en- 
tirety"or in part any of the naval con- 
struction authorized in case of an inter- 
national agreement for the further lim- 
itation of naval armament to which the 
United States is a party. 


Sections Are Summarized. 


A summary of the sections of the act 
under which it is asserted the President 
has full authority to suspend the con- 
struction of three vessels as well as to 
postpone the entire naval program until 
1931, if he desires to do so, was cited, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted * * * That the President 
of the United States is hereby author- 
ized to undertake prior to July 1, 1931, 
the construction of 15 light cruisers and 
1 aircraft carrier’ according to the fol- 
lowing program: 

(a) Five light cruisers during each of 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1929, 
1930, and 1931, to cost including armor 
and armament not to exceed $17,000,000 
each. 

Provisions for, Arms Agreement. 


(b) One aircraft carrier prior to June 
30, 1930, to cost, including armor and 
armament not to exceed $19,000,000: 
Provided, that if the construction of any 
vessel herein authorized to be undertaken 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929 
or 1930, is not undertaken in that fiscal 
year, such construction may be under- 
taken in the next succeeding fiscal year. 
(The first and each succeeding alternate 
cruiser together with the engines, armor 
and armament for eight cruisers, shall 
be constructed in Government navy yards 
and plants). 

Section 4. In the event of an interna- 
tional agreement, which the President is 
requested to encourage, for the further 
limitation of naval aramament, to which 
the United States is signatory, the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized and empowered 
to suspend in whole or in part any of 
the naval construction authorized under 
this act. 


the report explained. Result demonstra- 


tions with adults and juniors received | 
the largest proportion of extension funds | 


on the average, accounting for more 
than 17 per cent of the expenditures, 
the #ariation being from less than 8 


per @ent in one State to nearly 30 per) 


cent in another, it was stated. 


Measured in terms of changes in farm | 


and home practices, there is a wide 
range in effectiveness of teaching means 
and agencies, from a cost standpoint, the 
statement pointed out. The cheapest 
means of influencing the adoption of im- 
proved practices is the news service, 
which yields 15 times the results per unit 
of expenditure yielded by extension ex- 
hibits, it was declared. Other methods 
yieMding above average returns are circu- 
lar letters, office calls, general meetings, 
bulletins, and farm and home visits, ac- 
cording to the study. 


More extensive research on broader 
lines is planned, but no definite outline 


|of procedure has yet been decided upon, 
|it was stated orally at the Department. 
|C. H. Wilson, co-author of the report 


with H. J. Baker, at present is at the 
University of Wisconsin, assisting in 
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On Sugar at Major- 
ity Meeting. 


The tariff on metals and metal manu- 
factures occupied the majority members 
of the Senate Finance Committee on 
July 26 as consideration of Schedule No. 
3 of the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) was be- 
}gun. This schedule covers such products 
|as pig iron, manganese, alumninum, hol- 
low drill steel, cast iron pipe, cutlery, 


watches, clocks, and machines for knit- 
ting hosica’. 

The chairman of the Committee, Sena- 
tor Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, announced 





that he would have his sliding scale for | 
sugar rates in final form by July 29, but | 


that it would not be made public until 
presented to the Committee in the regu- 
lar order when Schedule No. 5 is reached. 
Senator Smoot had previously explained 
that if the sliding scale is acceptable to 
the majority members of the Committee, 
hearings will be held on it. He stated 
definitely, July 26, that hearings will be 
held. 

In a_ conversation with President 
Hoover July 25, Mr. Smoot said, the 
tariff was mentioned, but there was no 
reference to rates. 

“The President never has discussed 
rates with me,” he added. 


Commodities Are Listed. 


The Tariff Commisison, at the request 
of Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
a member of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, has furnished the Committee 
with a list of commodities on which im- 
ports were less than 10 per cent of do- 
mestic consumption of those commodities 
in 1927. The Commission’s tabular in- 
formation now is before the majority 
members of the Finance Committee, who 
are framing the tariff bill for presenta- 
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New Method of Cooling 
Used by German Trawler 


A novel fishing trawler with a patented 
cooling system has been launched at the 
yard of the Deutsche Werke Kiel A. G. 
at Kiel, which, when completed, will be 
delivered to the Deutsche Hochseefischerei 
Bremen-Cuxhaven A. G. at Bremen, 
states a report to the Department of 
Commerce from the Trade Commissioner 
at Hamburg, J. T. Scott. This boat is 
the first German trawler to be so 
equipped. 

The statement issued July 26 follows in 
full text: 

The importance of this new method of 
refrigeration is due to the fact that it 
enables the immediate preservation of 
the fish after the catch thereby permit- 
ting a lengthly period of storage either 
on the boat or on land. It is said that 
after months of storage the fish when 
thawed out compare equally well, both 
with respect to taste and smell, with 
those only recently caught. 


Complete 
News Summary 
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nese Minister of Foreign Affairs, shows 
that the Nationalist Government has re- 
ceded from the position represented in 
the Koumingtang manifestos last week, 
it was stated orally. 

Dr. Wang now has stated that “it is 
absolutely incorrect that Russian __in- 
terests in the Chinese Eastern Railroad 
| have been nullified, and added that all 
foreign interests in China purely for 


legitimate purposes will be duly re- 
| spected.” 


Cement Tests Made 


Bureau of Mines Reports Re- 
sults From Use of Cal- 
cium Sulphate. 


Investigation of the use of calcium 
sulphate for retarding the set of Port- 


by the Bureau of Mines, it was stated 


July 26 by the Department of Com- 
merce, 


A definite control of the time of set of 


Portland cement is one of the problems 
which has been of primary interest to 
this important industry. The main pur- 
pose of the investigation was to develop 
a wider field of utilization for natural 
anhydrite. 

The statement follows in full text: 





While it is conceded that the grinding | 


of the proper precentage of gypsum or 
plaster of Paris with Portland cement 
clinker will bring about a condition that 
leads to a normal setting cement, it has 


not been definitely established that natu- | 


ral anhydrite is equally efficient. 

Some of the gypsuu. deposits are con- 
taminated by quantities of anhydrite 
mixed with the gypsum. Other deposits 


that are now relatively free from this | 
difficulty may be troubled with it within | 


the next generation. 
Since -natural anhydrite, or gypsum 
which is mixed with. an appreciable 


amount of anhydrite, is not suitable for | proved by Secretary Lamont is as fol- | 


the production of calcined gypsum 
products, a field for the utilization of this 


material would be of considerable value | 


to the gypsum industry. 


Committee C-11 on gypsum, of the} 


American Society for Testing Materials, 
recognized the importance of obtaining 
definite information on the utilization of 
anhydrite, and requested the Nonmetallic 
Minerals Experiment Station 6f the Bu- 
reau of Mines to undertake a study of 
the action of anhydrite as a retarder 
for Portland cement. 

In September, 1925, the Bureau of 
Mines published Serial 2705, giving the 


results of an extensive seriis of tests on | 
This report indi- | 


the retarder problem. 
| cates that mixtures of plaster of Paris 
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French Oil Interests 
‘To Expand in Morocco 


New Company Capitalized to 
| Begin Operations at Once. 


| A new oil company, whose purpose will 
| be the development of French petroleum 
| interests in Morocco, has been formed at 
Rabat, Morocco, the Commercial Attache 
| at’ Paris, Daniel J. Reagan, advises the 
Department of Commerce. The total 
capital amounts to 6,000,000 marks 


(about $240,000), and work is to begin 
immediately. The Department’s state- 
ment issued July 26 follows in full text: 


The new company, organized under | 


the supervision of the Bureau des 
Recherches et de Participations Minieres 
and the Societe Financiere Franco-Belge 
de Colonization, received the total as- 
sets (material and licenses) of the So- 
ciete des Recherches et de Forages, whieh 


is liquidated after having functioned in| 


(Continued on Page 8, ‘Column 7.] 


‘To Retard Setting | 


land cement clinker has been conducted | 


Given to New Factors 
In Industry. 





The Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
Lamont, on July 26, approved the appoint- 


ment of an executive committee to re- | 


| Vise the census schedule of manufactures, 
| and the appointment of the special pub- 


licity committee, both of which have been | 


named by the Advisory Committee on 
the Census of Manufactures. 

Altering the inquiries on the general 
schedule, of manufactures to maintain 

igbilty with the 1919 decennial 

census of manufactures will be th: prime 
a of the executive committee. 

T 


sider new factors associated with manu- 
facturing activities. Discussion of func- 
tions of the special publicity committee 
centered about a campaign of education 
to acquaint business men with the im- 
portance of the statistics to help obtain 
complete cooperation 
necessary data. 

Committees’ Functions Discussed. 

A statement concerning the work of 
the Advisory Committee, issued on July 


lows in full text: 

Discussion of the functions and per- 
sonnel of two committees and revision 
of the resolution adopted at the morning 
session regarding the policy of Census 
Bureau in cooperating with manufactur- 
ers on Census schedules occupied the 
members of the Advisory Committee on 


brief afternoon session at the Commerce 
Department. 

The two committees under considera- 
tion were Executive Committee and the 
| Publicity Committee. The prime pur- 


| pose of the former, it was decided, will | 


be to revise the inquiries on the general 
| schedule of the manufactures census with 
|the thought of maintaining a reasonable 


the same time to vitally important new 
factors associated with current manufac- 
turing activities. 
Personnel is Approved. 
The personnel of this committee as ap- 


lows: 
Executive Committee to revise General 


| Jordan, representing National Industrial 
Conference Board; Walter S. Tower, 
Bethlehem Steel Company; Christie 


] 
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Reduced Coal Rates 
| To New Jersey Asked 
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| Revision Proposed in Report of 
Examiner to I. C. C. 


A recommendation by Attorney-Ex- 
|}aminer John H. Howell, of the Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission, that the 
| Commission find unreasonable the pres- 
; ent e 
| carloads, from mines in Pennsylvania to 
| destinations in New Jersey, was made 
| public, July 26, in a proposed report in 
No, 20286, Central New Jersey Coal Ex- 
change et al. v. Central Railroad of New 
Jersey et al. 

The Commission should find, the re- 
port recommended, that: 

(1) That the rates assailed to destina- 
tions in northern New Jersey on the 
| Pennsylvania from mines on the Lehigh 
| and§ Central are, and Will be, unreason- 
|able to the extent that they exceed, or 
|may exceed, $2.39 on prepared sizes and 
$2.27 on pea and smaller sizes. 

(2) That the rates assailed to Newark, 
West Newark, and Harrison, on the 
Pennsylvania, from mines on the Lacka- 
wanna were, are, and will be unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceeded, 
exceed, or may exceed $2.39 on prepared 
| sizes and $2.27 on pea and smaller sizes. 
(3) That the rates assailed to Trenton 








[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


e executive committee also will con- | 


in obtaining the} 


| 26 by the Department of Commerce, fol- | 


the Census of Manufactures during their | 


{and workable comparability with the | 
schedules of the 1919 decennial census | 
of manufactures, giving consideration at | 


Schedule: Col. L. S. Horner, president, | 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., chairman; Virgil | 


reight rates on, anthracite coal, in | 


Committee’s complete report on tax re- 
funds ano credits was made public July 
26, by L. H. Parker, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Investigation of the Joint Com- 
mittee. 

(Part I of the Joint Committee’s re- 
| port, covering the period referred to, 
listing amounts refunded or credited to 
taxpayers and correlated data, was pub- 
lished in the issue of July 3). 


Individual Cases Studied. 


The remainder of the report, just made 
available, consists of Part II, analyzing 
overassessments in excess of $75,000, 
with discussion of provisions of the in- 
ternal revenue laws that cause contro- 
versy and conclusions drawn from the 
analysis, and Part III, presenting a study 
| of individual cases. 

The Joint Committee, in the report 
drafted by its general staff, says over- 
assessments due to retroactive provi- 
| sions of law amount to a very substantial 
sum, but that due to lack of time in 
compiling the present report a check 
as to the amount has not been made. 
It adds, however, that it may be con- 
servatively stated that all overassess- 
ments in the cases now under consid- 
eration for the seventh-month period 
mentioned may be attributed to such ele- 
|mentary and unavoidable reasons as 
; court and board decisions, specific leg- 
| islation, duplicate assessments and shifts 
| of income, which shifts, however, it adds, 
| produced more deficiency than overas- 
| sessments. 
| It refers in this connection to the 
| United States Steel Corporation case for 
the year 1917. The original tax, addi- 
tional tax, and overassessments of that 
| company for the year 1917 were approxi- 
mately $200,000,000, $17,700,000 and 
$44,000,000, respectively. 


Relief Provision Discussed. 


Reiterating a statement heretofore 
made that, taken as a whole, the re- 
funds and credits made show very care- 
ful and intelligent handling by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, the report, 
analyzing some of the individual large 
cases, sums up some of .the points in 
each of them. These analyses include 
|the cases of the United States Steel 
| Corporation and subsidiaries New York 
City, allowed refunds of $15,756,596 plus 
interest of $10,099,768, in 1917, largely 
due to recomputation of invested cap- 
ital; and the Aluminum Company of 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


Canada’s Apple Yield 
| Above Crop of 1928 


‘Crop Expected to Exceed Five- 
year Average. 


| 
| 


The commercial Canadian apple crop 


for 1929 is expected to be 11 per cent 
above the 1928 crop, and 21 per cent 
| above the average for the last five years, 
| according to an estimate by the Bureau 
|of Agricultural Economics issued July 
| 26. Other fruits are expected to show 
good average crops in British Columbia, 
|it was stated. Full text of the state- 
|ment follows: 

| The commercial apple crop of Canada 
for 1929 is expected to amount to 3,609,- 
{417 barrels or 11 per cent above the 
|1928 crop of 3,235,970 barrels, and 21 
| per cent above the 5-year average of 2,- 
| 985,310 barrels, according to the July 
|report of the Dominion Benantianan of 
Agriculture received in the Foreign Servy- 
|ice of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. British Columbia reports a de- 


crease of 25 per cent from the record | 


crop of 1928, but this is more than off- 


set by an increase of 37 per cent in the, 


crop of Ontario and 38 per cent in Nova 
| Scotia. Quebec also reports an increase, 


|while the crop of New Brunswick is | 


| about equal to that of last year. Summer 


| varieties such as Duchess and Wealthy 
will be generally light while fall and 


winter varieties will be heavy. 
Other fruits are expected to show 


average crops in British Columbia, . In 


|Eastern Canada heavy yields of all 


\ 


fruits are expected with the exception of 


plums, prunes and cherries in tario, 
|All other fruits are equal to or above 
last year’s production, 
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: Automotive Exports Campaign Against Waste in Industry 


To Persia More Than Is Fostered by Bureau of Standards 
| | 


Doubled During 1923 Aids to Manufacturers, Consumers and Dealers Reviewed 


By Assistant Director, 


( 


Cameis and Donkeys Said to, —— 
Be Gradually Giving Way 
To Motor Trucks in 


Freight Carriage. 


By RAY M. HUDSON, |zation group is a service organization, 
Assistant Director, Bureau of Standards. | set up at the request of industry and 
Secretary Robert P. Lamont, in taking | allied interests, to assist in_attaining 
office as Secretary of Commerce, said: certain specific objectives. These job- 
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Trade in North China 


Is Active in Face of 


Manchurian Trouble 


Rain Improves Crops With 
Prospect of Large In- 
crease in Production 
Of Cereals. 


[Better Selection and More Exclusion 


Of Aliens Is Favored by Mr. Johnson 


Chairman of House Committee Foresees Difficulties. in 
Complete Suspension of Immigration. 


The widespread demand in the United 
States for more exclusive and_ better 
selection of immigrants is continuing, 
Representative Johnson. (Rep.), of Ho- 


famine, revolution, and migration, and 
that most of those remaining are in dis- 
tress. 


After reflecting on the plights of three | 


“In Persia camels and donkeys con-|been that of service to American busi- | and 


tinue to dispute the right of way for 


“The keynote of the department has 


‘ness. It shall be my purpose to encour- 


| jectives, definitely recognized as in ‘the 
| publi interest, include higher efficiency 
reater stability for business, im- 
proved service to the ultimate consumer, 


-csecmaaaltlagal |quiam, Wash., Chairman of the House 
The situation in Manchuria appears | Committee on ae gold Be a 
to have no effect upon the trade of North | statement just made public. ies 


countries with the largest populations— | 


China, India, and Russia—we find that 
the United States is'the fourth country 
of the world in population. We like to 


freight carriage with the motor truck, age the development of this phase of our increased values in his purchases, and 


shipments of which from the United 
States there in 1928 increased in value 


from $144,794, to $322,779, although the |ness men ‘n the Hoover Committee’s sur- human cnergy, is basic and fundamental. | 


numbers of exports actually decreased, 


activity.” 
{ Out of the nation-wide interest of busi- 


|greater individual prosperity. 
| In their attainment the eiimination of 
| waste, whether of time, matcrial, or 


|vey of “waste in industry” has come a/It affords a common cause in which all 


according to a report from the Consul | steadily increasing effort toward the/interests or elements find large oppor- 


or el as ‘elimination of waste. As manufacturers, | tunities for growth and for the creation 
at Teheran, August W. Ferrin, made pub- | distributors, and consumers have studied | ‘ 
1 


lic on July 26 by the Department of Com- | existing wastes of time, material, and| put for the many—in fact, for the Na- 


of greater wealth, not alone for the few ! 


merce. 


The full text 
statement follows: 


of the Department’s 


A notable increase in American auto-| 


motive exports to Persia occurred in 1928, 
‘when the total of cars rose from 310, 
valued at $161,027, to 563, valued at 
$326,630 and trucks increased in value 
from $144,794 to $322,779, but actually 
decreased in numbers from 487 to 441. 


Value More Than Doubled. 


This phenomenon is explained by the 
evident demand for heavier and more ex- 
pensive trucks; in other words, the value 
of the average truck more than doubled. 
The value of the average car increased 
somewhat but not comparably with that 
of the truck. The total increase by num- 
ber was 26 per cent, by value slightly 
more than 112 per cent. 

The automobile era in Persia began 
with the close of the World War, when 
few motor vehicles were in operation; 
since then annual registrations have in- 
creased consistently, an estimated total 
of some 5,700 being reached on January 
1, 1929. Of this number 3,862 are cars, 
1,139 trucks, 692 motor cycles, 70 busses, 


The American share is about 85 per cenf, | 


with French, Italian and British makes 
sharing the remaining 15 per cent. 
Camels and donkeys continue to dis- 
pute the right of way with the motor 
truck (and may continue to do so for 


some time) for freight carriage wherein | 


time is not a consideration. It is esti- 


mated that actual carrying charges of | 


caravan are about half those of motor 
trucks, but this advantage is partly 
neutralized by high interest rates on 
commercial loans. The time saved by 
trucks over camels, which travel only 25 


miles in 24 hours, counts when the mer-, 


chant is paying the bank 12 per cent 
or more for accommodations. 


Motor Freight Increasing. 
Consequently, even commodities not ob- 
viously “fast freight” are increasingly 
carried by motor vehicles. Petrol, par- 
ticularly, has become a_ truck traffic, 
though long strings of camels with a 


load of six four-gallon;iron cans of gaso- | 


line or kerosene on each side of each 
animal’s hump are still seen. 

Motor buses as such are used chiefly 
in Teheran where a Danish company op- 
erates 18 big Berliets in intermural and 
suburban service, with competition from 
owner-operators of small buses and 
trucks converted into buses. This com- 
petition has reduced fares to very low 
rates and now both the Danish company 
and the “jitneys” are said to be threat- 
ened by a projected but so far rather 
nebulous electric tramway. 

The horse-drawn street cars and cabs 
are a diminishing factor. Outside of 
Teheran the bus is generally a “lorry” 
fitted with longitudinal wooden benches, 
used chiefly for travel between towns 
and almost always loaded to the limit 


or beyond it, baggage and some times | 
even passengers being piled up on the! 


roof. Fares are low to attract the lower 


classes, but overcrowding seems to make | 


the service profitable. Many of these 
interurban public vehicles are driven by 
American owners. 


Current Price of Newsprint 
Holds Firm in Norway 


Newsprint prices continue firm in Nor- 


way, with some inquiries for 1930 de- | 


livery, according to a report from the 
Consul at Helsingfors, James R. Wil- 
kinson, just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
lows in full text: 
The thin print market, however, has 
again been adversely affected as a re- 
sult of disturbances in China. Offsetting 
this latter condition, however, are the 


new orders received from India and Ar- 
gentina, 


Chemical pulp mills report this year’s 


output practically sold out, and sales for 
1930 delivery proceeding normally. 
Most of these orders are from the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 

In the mechanical branch of the in- 
dustry, wet pulp supplies have been sold 
out and orders are coming in for 1930 
delivery. The demand for dry vnulp is 
normal, Prices show no change. 


Official statistics show a slight in- 


crease in exports of these products dur- | 
ing the first five months of the current | 


year, with the exception of paper, ship- 
ments of which show a cecline from 
101,822 metric tons to 96,792 tons. Ex- 
ports of sulphite, however, increased 
from 141,305 tons to 143,610 tons, of 
sulphate from 43,405 tons to 44,527 tons, 
mechanic | groundwood from 44,598 
tons to 52,694 tons, and boards from 18,- 
100 tons to 19,700 tons. 


Whaling Business in Norway 
Profitable in Past Season 


Large profits, 
large dividends, are reported for the past 
season by several Norwegian whaling 
companies, the Commercial Attache at 

_ Oslo, Marquard H. Lund, informs the 
Department of Commerce. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 

The Antarctic Company shows a profit 
of 3,017,000 kroner for the 1928-29 sea- 
son, of which not less than 1,200,000 
kroner are proposed for depreciation on 
equipment. A 25 per cent dividend on 
the capital stock is to be paid and con- 
siderable sums transferred to a reserve 
fund. 

The Pelagos Company shows a profit 
of 3,320,000 kroner with a proposed de- 
preciation of 1,296,000 kroner and a 30 
per cent dividend to the shareholders, 
while the Globus Company shows a profit 
of 1,700,000 kroner, and will pay divi- 


dends amounting to 35 per cent on the’ 


capital stock, (Krone par $0.268.) 


\ 


The statement fol-| 


with correspondingly | 


j/human energy in our productive and dis- 
|tributive processes, their sense of re- 


| sponsibil'ty for waste, its causes and its) 


correction, has quickened into definite 
effort for its elimination. Not only have 
| these primary interests asked and re- 
|ceived cooperation from’ one another, but 
they have also called on the Department 
of Commerce for its cooperation. 

The purpose of the Department of 
|Commerce is “to promote the trade in- 
dustry and commerce of the United 
States.” The purpose of the department’s 
Bureau of Standards is the development, 
custody, and maintenance of basic stand- 
ards, and cooperation in the advance- 
{ment of American industry through re- 
|search, testing, and commercial stand- 
ardization. Under the latter heading 
comes simplified practice, defined as the 
reduction ot unnecessary variety in 
sizes, dimensions, ete., of commonly used 
commodities. 


Simplified Practices 
By Manufacturers Fostered 


In the eight years since the Hoover 
Committee recommended simplified prac- 
itice as an effective means of reducing 
waste the bureau’s division of simplified 
practice has assisted industry in simpli- 
fying 110 different and widely diversified 
commodity lines. The fields covered in- 
clude building materials, hardware and 
mill supplies, plumbing supplies; hospi- 
tal, home, hotel equipment, containers; 
and many other classes of goods. This 
cooperative effort has helped to reduce 
jinventories and idle investment, to speed 
up turnover, increase sales volume, cut 
manufacturing and selling costs, increase 
profits, values, and improve quality and 
service. The success of the simplifica- 
tion movement stimulated interest in 
standardization of grade and quality of 
products; the development of specifica- 
tions and wider use of specifications in 
buying. 

Continued calls for cooperation along 
these lines have required the Bureau of 
| Standards to augment its service to in- 
jdustry, and its division of trade stand- 
ards is working with nearly 50 different 
‘commodity groups in perfecting stand- 
ards of grade and quality for their goods. 
To date, commercial or trade standards 
|have developed for 14 commodities, in- 
| cluding clinical thermometers; dry-clean- 
jing fluid; staple porcelain plumbing fix- 
j tures; steel, brass, and wrought-iron pipe 
nipples; surgical gauze; domestic and in- 
dustrial fuel oils, ete. 

Arrangements are being made with the 
American Standards Association for cer- 


tain of these trade standards to come be- | 


fore it for consideration and possible ap- 
proval as American standards under the 
well-known and effective procedure of 
that body. 


Standard Specifications 
Prepared for Products 


The bureau’s division of specifications 
is cooperating with the Federal Specifica- 
tions Board and the Federal Purchase 
Board, as well as State, county, and 
municipal purchasing agents, in the wider 
use of Federal specifications. Govern- 
mental buyers are finding in this service 
many advantages and benefits, such as 
increased availability of goods made to 
| Federal specifications, greater uniform- 
ity in quality, better value, and better 
service. 

Over 2,000 manufacturers have signi- 


so requested by the purchaser to certify 
that their goods conform to these na- 
tionally recognized standards and _ spe- 
| cifications. Many of these producers are 
not waiting for the buyer to ask the 
question, but are 
that their goods meet these standards, 
jand are labeling them accordingly. 

The greater protection thus afforded 
the consumer is steadily building good 
will for the manufacturers and strength- 
ening their businesses. 

The enlarged export business of the 
United States and the rapidly growing 
|use abroad of simplification and stand- 
|ardization has brought a demand for 
further cooperation in the translation of 
| American standards and 


jience of foreign buyers. Service o 


| supply, including transportation facili- | 


advanced to the point where buyers no 
longer shop exclusively in the nearest 
|market. More and more of them are 
looking over all the sources of supply 
and selecting those goods which to them 
represent the best all-around value>~The 
| keene competition has resulted in greater 
effort by producers of one country to fa- 
| miliarize buyers in another 
products. Standards are always bases 
of comparison, and their translation into 
many languages is essential to that pur- 
pose. The Bureau of Standards and the 


| Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com.- | 


merce are cooperating in this service, 
with increasing benefit to American (ex- 
porters, 


‘Improvement Is Sought 
\In Service to Consumer 


At home the great postwar expansion 
of the construction industry—now doing 
an annual business of more than $7,900,- 


000,000—has increased the call for sim-| 
plification and standardization of build-| 


ing materials, methods, practices, codes, 
and laws. 

The bureau’s division of building dnd 
housing is cooperating with many organ- 
izations and agencies, governmental and 
private, in preparing and promoting 
standard building codes, plumbing codes, 
minimum requirements for const: auction 
for small dwellings, city planning and | 


| nirs.” 


fied to the bureau their willingness, when | 


advertising the fact | 


d specifications | 
; into foreign languages fer the conven- | 
f 


| ties and means of communication, has | 


with their) 


tion, 


The commercial standardization group 
of the Bureau of Standards is essentially 


jand primarily a service organization for | 


American industry, trade, and the con- 
suming public. 
any and all of these elements of our na- 
tional life. All that is necessary to ob- 
tain the cooperation of this group is a 
definite request from those responsible 
bodies whose objectives are consonant 
with those for which this service organi- 
zation has been established. 

“A white elephant sale” staged by a 
department store in the southwest part 
of the country, to get rid of an accumu- 
lation of shelf warmers, has been re- 
ported as having met with gratifying 
success. A 4-page advertisement in the 


local newspaper of the town was headed 


“White Elephants Among Our Souve- 
’” The body of the advertisement 
treated the quality and condition of the 
merchandise humorously, but with per- 
fect candor. Goods that were old and 
shopworn were so described, and if the 
merchandise was no longer in _ style 
mention was made of the fact. The fol- 
lowing are examples of copy and head- 
lines: “‘Winter Coats—Vintage of 1927; 
Men’s Suits—Hardly as Stylish as They 
Used to Be; and Warm Woolen Blankets 
—But Ugly.” The merchandise fea- 
tured in the sale was out of date or of 
such a type that it had been considered 
a total loss, but it is reported that most 
of the goods were sold before noon on 
the day of the sale. The application of 
simplified practice tends. to eliminate 
such “white elephant sales” as this, 
since the simplified program embraces 
only those varieties that are in constant 
and consistent demand by the con- 
sumers. 


Monthly Magazines 
Published by Bureau 


The Bureau of Standards publishes 
three magazines monthly and a year- 
hook, in addition to miscellaneous pam- 
phlets. The three monthlies are: The 
Bureau of Standards Journal of Re- 
jsearch, the Technical News Bulletin, and 
the Commercial Standards Monthly. 

The Journal of Research is a monthly 


periodical of pure and applied science, It } 


made its debut just one year ago, July, 
1928, as a consolidation of Scientific 
Papers and Technical Papers. The union 
of pure and applied science in one 
journal has a tendency to bridge the gap 
between the two fields, thus shortening 


\the interval between discovery and its 


application. 

Prompt and complete information on 
the latest developments in scientific re- 
{search are of value not only to the 
technician but also to the business men 


jof the country, 


Researches of the Bureau of Stand- 


ards have specifically to do with funda- | 


mental science and the laws of matter 
and energy; physical constants and 
other basic data in the form of tables. 
equations, or graphs; the properties of 
materials, structures, and devices and 
their effective design and performance; 
the mitigation of injurious effects of 
such agencies as fire, corrosion, break- 
age; the promotion of efficiency by 
scientific, measured control of processes 
through experimental and theoretical re- 
search in the fields of physics, chemis- 
| try, engineering, and the special technol- 
ogies. 

Several hundred researches are in pro- 
}gress at the Bureau of Standards, and 
|the outlet for the results is the Bureau 


jof Standards Journal of Research. The | 
|subseription price is $2.75 annually and | 


$3.50 for foreign mailing. 

The month-by-month record of prog- 
ress of an investigation is often as in- 
| teresting as the final report. Even the 


| obstacles and set backs which are always | 


encountered are worth knowing about. 
Their solution often calls for great in- 
|genuity in methods and apparatus. 


Progress in Activities 
fresertbed in Reports 


The best way to keep informed of 
what is going on in the loboratories of 
the Bureau of Standards is to read the 
Technical News Bulletin. This is based 
|}on the monthly reports of the various 
divisions to the director. You are made 


this bulletin you can learn about new 
work initiated, progress in current re- 
|searches, and important conferences in 
|which the bureau has been or will be 
represented. One of the most valuable 
features is the complete list of publica- 
tions by members of the staff, not only 
papers published in the regular series 
of _ bureau but in outside journals as 
well. 


With the December number is supplied, 
for reference purposes, a complete cross 
index for the year. 

The Technical News Bulletin will soon 
complete its twelfth year. Originally 
published for the benefit of the Army and 
Navy during the war, it is now sent to 
a varied mailinig list of scientists, engi- 
neers, manufacturers, branches of the 
National and State Government, techni- 
« Ll journals, and many of the leading 
newspapers. The subscription price is 
only 25 cents per year. 

With this issue the Commercial Stand- 
ards Monthly makes its debut as a “regu- 
lar” printed magazine. Since its incep- 

., April 12, 1925, it has been a multi- 
graphed bulletin, distributed without cost 
to those interested in the subject of elimi- 
nation of waste through simplification 
and standardization, 

In its new form Commercial Standards 
Monthly will expand the scope of its 
news and give its readers a more com- 





Its services are open to! 


a partner in the bureau’s work. Through | 


China, according to a radiogram from 
the Acting Commercial Attache at Peip- 
ing, A. B, Calder, made publie, July 26, 
by the Department of Commerce. Rains 
throughout North China, it is added, 
have improved inland water transporta- 
ition and crop prospects. 

Early local forecasts are said to in- 
| dicate that Manchuria’s cereal crop will 
reach 20,400,000 tons, an increase of 
400,000 tons over last year. Cigarette 
imports at Tientsin in June totaled 91,- 
000,000 pieces, against 46,000,000 pieces 
for that month last year, and brought 
the total imports for the six months end- 
ing with June to 466,000,000 pieces, 
against 291,000,000 pieces in the cor- 
responding period last year. 


Business Not Disturbed. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

While the situation in Manchuria 
causes a certain amount of uneasiness 
regarding the immediate future, no re- 
action in North China business condi- 
i tions is yet apparent, and so far as do- 
mestic policies are concerned, there ap- 
pears reasonable encouragement for 
tranquility in both North and Northwest 
China for the next few months. 

Moderate to heavy rains throughout 
North China have improved inland water 
transportation and contributed to more 
optimistic crop prospects. Planting of 
fall crops in certain famine areds is thus 
made possible, although shortage and 
|ruling high prices of seeds may necessi- 
tate relief supplies being sent in. 

Early local forecasts are said to in- 
dicate that Manchuria’s cereal crop will 
reach 20,400,000 tons, an increase of 
400,000 tons over last year’s crop. 

Trade Dull in Shanghai. 

Shanghai business, in general, is ex- 
hibiting more than the usual summer 
dullness. Importers in a number of 
cases report that orders in hand for fu- 
ture business are being held up because 
of reluctance of Chinese dealers to set- 
tle exchange, or make definite commit- 
ments, at present low levels. The gen- 


|eral tone of exchange rates is steady, 


although the recent developments in 


Manchuria are being taken advantage of 


' by local speculators, resulting in silver 
firming slightly. 

The extent to which the market can 
be expected to recover during the course 
of the néxt few months is largely de- 
pendent upon the trend of exchange. 
Silver stocks in Shanghai continue to 
increase. Offtake is small and no ap- 
preciable upward movement is antici- 
pated. Yangtze River trade is also un- 
usually dull. 

Tientsin conditions continue unchanged. 
Upwards of 90,000 Mexican dollars have 


been collected to date through the Tient- | 


sin cumtoms surtax, which has been im- 
posed since June 17 for the Hai Ho al- 
leviation project. Local authorities are 
arranging for commencement work to 
begin this autumn. Poor drainage in 
central Chihli Province is resulting in the 
usual seasonal inundations so destructive 
to. crops, 
Dye Trade Normal. 

The Tientsin dye trade is proceeding 
fairly normal. June imports of aniline 
dyes were valued at 251,000 Naikwan 
taels, compared with 88,000 in that 
month last year. June imports of arti- 
ficial indigo totaled 7,313 piculs, against 
2,227 in the similar month of last year. 
Sulphur black was imported during June 
to the total of 2,436 piculs, compared 
with 1,536 im June of last year. (One 
picul equals 133 pounds.) 


Cigarette imports at Tientsin during | 


June totaled 91,000,000 pieces, compared 
with 46,000,000 in June of last year. Im- 
ports for the six months totaled 466,000, 
000 pieces, against 291,000,000 © during 
that period last year. 

Arrivals continue normal at Tientsin 
of supplies of iron and steel rods, bars, 
plates, sheets, hoops, nails, and _ tin 
| plate. 


Expenditures on Highways 
Are Planned in Alberta 


Expenditures by the Province of Al- 
| berta on roads, ferries and bridges this 
| year are expected to total $5,238,000 the 


| Trade Commissioner at Winnipeg, J. 
Bartlett Richards, reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 

Of this, $2,650,000 will represent cap- 
ital expenditure, of which $1,500,000 will 
be used for the construction of main 
highways, the principal of which are the 
Peace River and Jasper highways, and 
$1,150,000 on secondary and district high- 
ways. 

From revenue account, $541,000 will be 
spent on maintenance of main highways, 
$57,000 on ferries and $60,000 on bridges. 
Another item is $500,000 applied -on 
grants to municipal districts. 

It is stated that municipalities are 
taking advantage of the provincial gov- 
ernment’s fifty-fifty offer in construction 
of roads through their limits, only a few 
along the main highways having yet to 
adopt the scheme, 

In addition to these current expendi- 
tures from revenue account there is a 
|requirement of $1,430,000 representing 
the carrying charges on bonds issued in 
the past for the construction of roads, 
| ferries and bridges. 


‘American Skunks Desired 
For Breeding in Sweden 


American skunks are desired for breed- 
ing purposes in Sweden, according to the 
Department of Commerce which has re- 
ceived a request to that effect from that 
country. The statement follows in full 
text: 

A Stockholm fur wholesaler asks for 12 


Mr. Johnson added, it may be realized 


, ion. Cities, 
that mere population does not mean brag about our population 


prosperity or ‘happiness or safety of 
government. 

Representative Johnson expressed the 
opinion that the “people generally are 
tired of immigration” and would suspend 


counties, and States are measured by | 


numbers of inhabitants. Some day it 
may strike us that mere population does 


not mean prosperity or happiness or | 


safety of government. 
Some writers like to say that Texas 


it all if they could, but added that the |could hold 30,000,000 people, California 
most earnest restrictionists of immigra- | 29,000,000, Alaska 8,000,000, and so on. 


tion see the difficulties and dangers | of course, they can and will in four or | 
: } 


of complete suspension. He said that 
more than -half of the Senators and 
more than two-thirds of the House of 
Representatives favor sharper restriction 
and that demand for limitation of Mexi- 


can immigration is so insistent that all | 


that seems to remain is the writing of 
a workable bill. Congress, he added, 
will pass any reasonable act but would 
meet with opposition and delay. 

The full text of his statement follows: 

In an interview last fall I said the 
people generally were tired of immigra- 
tion and would suspend it all if they 
could. 
meeting of the National Chamber of 
Commerce, I amplified the statement. In- 
dorsement has been general. However, 
the best-informed and most ardent re- 
strictionists see the difficulties and the 
dangers of eomplete suspension. 

My proposal limited immigration to 
the fathers, mothers, wives, and children 
of those now here, But in attempting to 
write such a law one would have to pay 
attention to the clauses of our treaties 
with the nations of the world; to the de- 
mand for the admission of certain highly 
skilled technicians and experts; the ad- 
mission of learned: professors; of world- 
famed artists, musicians, and members of 


Later, in a debate at the annual | 


five generations. 


British Population 
Is Not on Decline 


It is well to remember that the British 
|Isles in a hundred years have sent mil- 
llions to all parts of the world (mostly 
{the New World) to increase and multi- 
|ply, and Britain has not lost population 
lat home; that Italy for 50 years has 
|been in the business of exporting people 
land still is increasing in population at 
home. 


zens of New York ancestry are found 
lin every .state and territory; that New 
|York’s present 10,000,000 furnish as 
|many persons to fill up the other states 


las Czechoslovakia’s 13,000.000 can fur- | 
in Texas are | 


nish; that the 4,600,000 
just as productive as Scotland’s 4,800,- 
|000; and that Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio 
can turn out just as many as Norway, 
| Denmark, and Sweden. Michigan’s 3,- 
|600.000 are as competent to produce as 
|Finland’s 3,500,000. Even California’s 
sons of her native sons cannot forever 


stay at home any more than can Ire- | 
The Irish Free State | 


land’s brave boys. 
jholds almost 3,000,000, or 134 plus per 


Some day we may figure out that citi- | 


the professions, including the “pseudos” | Sduare mile. California is six times as 
of all these. Once the antes of exemp- |large as the Free State, but has great 
tions begins the trouble starts. jarid and mountainous areas. 


But the demand for more exclusion and| Neapcomers Know 


better selection persists and will not Population Pe 


down. More than one-half of the Sena-| 
tors and more than two-thirds of the; Our people of mixed ancestry from all 


Members of the House of Representatives the world are wonderful in their virility 


favor still sharper restriction than we | and their love of the United States, | 
The demand for restriction|where even the most favored lie awake | 


now have. 
of immigration from Mexi-o is so in-| wondering what they shall do with their 
sistent, that all seems to remain is the|children. Those who came from abroad 
writing of a workable bill.. Congress|in the last 30-or 50 years know more 
will pass any reasonable act, but the|about the population problem than those 
measure will meet much opposition,|of us from more distant European an- 
nevertheless, which will cause every pos-|cestry. The newcomers saw the thing 
sible delay. jat first hand before they left. 

Among the comments coming to me know now that much ¢ 
were several from Alaska, a. Territory |of Greater New York will have to move; 
one-fifth as large as the United States, | that much of it will be pushed out by 
with a population of not to exceed 50,000 |the pressure of native-born posterity, 
—one-half white and one-half Indian. | 
One editor in Alaska says: 


Restriction of Mexican 


Immigration Favored 

“It is true that immigration has made 
America great. Foreign streams have 
borne well their part in the country’s in- 
dustrial progress. They have put their| 
impress upon agriculture, upon forest} 
‘resources, fisheries and mines. They 
{have helped in :. big way to build rail- 
roads and cities. All that and more can 
| be ergdited to Swaneretn, Yet nee 
| are coming to the point of view expressed |}; + a # 
| with courage and frankness by the Wash- | — for pleasure rca rae Be 
ington Congressman to the Chamber of |©OT@In& to * report from Consu ugus- 
Commerce of the United States. They |tin W. Ferrin, Teheran, made public by 
|are thinking that even good things can|the Department of Commerce on July 26. 
be carried to excess. They believe that! The Department’s statement follows in 
|the hour has struck for sharper restric- eall karat: 
tion and a long period of assimilation of = x4 
| the foreign elements now in the country. Persian militery officers at present 

seem to be the best; motorcycle buyers 


|To these Congressman Johnson’s ad- 
}vanced declaration will be a call to ac-!in "Persia, both personally and officially, 
| tion,” for, although horses still are much used 
| This Alaskan editor is 
Most Alaskans desire the immediate | its practicability as a mount for mili- 
|peopling of Alaska, regardless of the|tary messengers. 
fact that Federal laws do not invite cap-| It is the ambition of every Persian bi- 
ital to go there to invest, prospect and|cycle rider to have a self-propelled ma- 
| provide pay rolls so that pupulation can|chine, but fairly few are financially able 
exist when it arrives. Much of Canada|to achieve it. Persians in the larger 
is in the same predicament, although that | cities have been prepared for the motor- 
Dominion is opening its interior and|cycle by much practice with ordinary bi- 
northern portions rapidly to make réady|cycles, of which approximately 4,000 
for the population that is certain to ar-|were registered in Teheran at the end 
lrive—much of it from the United}of 1928. 
|States—before 30 more years have} ————— 
rolled by. j 
One-half of Alaska is as habitable as| 
Norway. It could sustain a population | 
of 10,000,000, and will in the course of 
time. But before Alaska has even 1,000,- 
000 people Canada will have 40,000,000. | 
Both places are in reserve for the on-| 
coming millions and should be held, as! 
far as reasonably possible, for the pos- | 
terity of North America. Ninety-eight | 
per cent of Alaska is public domain. | 
| 
| 


the United States — which will be more 
than 200,000,000 before the children born 
jthis year have joined the “innumerable 
| throng.” 

Motorcycles Gain Favor 


Among Persian Officers 


Young Persian army officers appear to 
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Population of World 


Advances Steadily 
The United States had, but 5,000,000 
}population in 1800, and Europe but 150,- 
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They | 
of the posterity | 


and not by any more waves of European | 
migration—thanks to the severe but nec- | 
essary restrictive immigration laws of | 
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farsighted.|in the army, the motorcycle is proving | 
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Increase Recorded 


In Spinal Meningitis 


In Week of July 6 


Heath Officials Report 137 
| Cases in 45 States Com- 
| pared With 64 Cases at 
Same Time Last Year. 


Health officers of 45 states reported 
| 137 cases of cerebrospinal meningitis in 
| the week ended July 6, as compared to 
| 64 cases in the same states for the cor- 
responding week of 1928, it was stated 
July 26 by the Public Health Serviceys 
| im its weekly review of the incidence of 
| communicable diseases, 

Reports from 98 large cities, with an 
aggregate population of more than 31,- 
000,000, showed 71 cases of the disease 
for the 1929 week as against 29 for the 
week of 1928, the review showed. It 
| was stated orally at the Public Health 
| Service that stringent quarantine meas- 


ures are being taken by health author- 
| ities to prevent the spread of epidemic 
| Meningitis, particularly on the Pacific 
coast, where the disease is believed to 
| have gained a foothold through infee- 
| tions brought over from the Orient. 


Data on Prevalence of Diseases. 

The full text of the weekly review 
follows: 

The Public Health Service has issued 
the following statement regarding the 
prevalence of communicable diseases in 
the United States. 

The 98 cities reporting cases used in 
the foilowing table are situated in all 
Parts of the country and have an esti- 
| mated aggregate population of more 
than 31,565,000. The estimated popula- 

tion of the 91 cities reporting deaths is 
more than 29,995,000. Weeks ended ® 
July 6, 1929, and July 7, 1928. 
Cases reported, 1929. 
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Noryay Raises Standard 
For Exported Cod Oil 


All cod liver oii exported from Nor- 
way will be clearly stamped “Norwegian 4 
cod liver oil,” in the future, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce learns from its Oslo 
office. The Department’s statement is- 
sued July 26 follows in full text: 

Under the new law passed by the Nor- 
wegian Storting (parliament) the name 
i “Lofoten cod liver oil” will be changed 

to “Norwegian cod liver oil,” and under 
this name medicinal oil made from the 
cod (gadusa morrhua) only may be ex- 
ported, No imported cod liver oil, ex- 
cept that produced on Norwegian ves- 
'sels from cod fished in the Icelandic 
| waters will be comsidered as Norwegian. 
} There has‘ been ccnsiderable discussion 
| both in and out of the press regarding 
| the quality of cod liver oil which by this 
measure comes under government con- 
j trol. According to results from experi- 
|ments made from livers of other mem- 
i bers of the cod family, it is conceded 
|that they may be equally rich in _vita- 
| mins, and also that foreign oil which is 
imported chiefly from Iceland may be as 
| good in quality as the Norwegian. The 
| main purpose of the law is to set a stand- 
| ard for Norwegian oil which can compete 
/in quality with other oils, particularly 
from Newfoundland. 
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000,000. What will be the population in 
jthe year 2000, or 70 years from now? 
Few of us realize the steady advance by | 
year of the world’s population. War, 
plague, and famine no longer strike down 
in such number as Malthus calculated. | 
Yet, in our day, we have had the World 
War, and with it 8,543,515 deaths, to, say | 
nothing of the loss of production through 
absence, widowhood, excess of women, 
and the great numbers of men maimed 
and wrecked on the field but still in the 
hospitals or on the disability rolls. But | 
we offset these latter-day destructions by 
providing for the survival of the unfittest | 
through science, medicine, and sanitation, 
as a British author says gloomily. } (C. 
W. Armstrong’s Survival of the Unfittest, 
London, Daniel, 1927.) 

Also, we have in China now a famine 
as fearful as any known in the history 
of the world. Best estimates are that | 
40,000,000 are starving in that country 
of ancient civilization and new govern- 
ment. Some Chinese officials in Wash- 
ington think the number without food 
is more than 40,000,000. People are ac- 
tually dying there by the hundreds of | 
thousands; and yet, how few of our qwn 
123,000,000 people can stop on our own 
mad dash from the cradle to the grave— 
most of us traveling that road at 90 miles 
an hour—to think of the death by starva- 
\tion of one to two million Chinese? | 
And if we do stop to think we realize || 
/that our surplus wheat, if sent to them, | 
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zoning measures, and related matters.| prehensive account of progress made in 
The promotion of home ownership, in-| standardization and simplification, and, 
creased protection for the home owner, | it is hoped, a clearer sision of juct what 
and improved community conditions and| the functions of the Bureau of Standards 
facilities are all tangible results of this} mean to the American public. The sub- 
cooperative service. 

Cllectively, the commercial standardi- foreign subscriptions. 


| scription price i: $1 a year, and $1.25 for 


short-striped skunks, preferably Grade 
No. 1 of the Michigan or North Zastern 
species. He submits no other specifica- 
tions save that the scent sacks should 
be removed before shipping. The whole- 
saler states that he is also interested 
jin American muskrats for breeding, 


there and not the famine stricken. 


We might reflect that most of the 3,- | 


200,000 people of India live on 6 or 8 
cents a day, and that religious customs 
there encourage many forms of death; 
and that great Russia, which once had 
180,000,000, has lost 30,000,000 by war, 
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Exhibit Is Prepared 
Depicting Progress 
In Highway Building 


Display and Motion Pictures 
To Show American Meth- 
ods at Pan American 
Conference. 
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Projected Cartel Justifies Higher Rates 
_ On Sugar, Declares Senator Broussard | (onsidey Revision |! World Markets During Month of June Reason for Permitting 


Purpose of Agreerment Is to Crush Industry in United 
States, He Asserts. 


The recently reported proposal of cer- 
tain nations of Europe and Cuba to om 
ganize a sugar cartel which ~would limit 
European and Cuban output to 5,500,- 


000 tons amnually, is another argument 


in favor of higher tariff om sugar to 


A historical exhibit, prepared by the] stimulate American production, it was 


Bureau of Public Roads of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and entitled 
“Twenty-five Years of Highway Prog- 
ress in tho United States,” it was an- 
nounced July 26, will be shown at the 
Second Pan American Congress of High- 
ways to be held in Rio de Janeiro, Au- 
gust 16-31. The full text of the Bu-| 
@ reau’s statement follows: 

The exhibit consists of six brilliantly 
lighted display booths which. picture 
road development from 1904 to the pres- 





stated July 26 by Senator Broussard 
(Dem.), of Louisiana. 

The full text of Senator 
statement follows: 

I have read in the New Work Times 
of today am account of the organization 


Broussard’s 


of a sugar cartel. It would appear from 
the statement that it is the aim of the 


European countries and Cuba to enter 
into contractual relations to limit the 


| world production among these nations to 


5,500,000 tons. Of this amount, 1,500,000 


ent day, the types of vehicles using the tons are allotted to Europe, the remain- 


roads, and the number of motor vehicles 
in existence at different periods. 


| der presumably to be awarded to Cuba. 


The only sugar producing country not 


Telling the story of progress in high-| connected with this compact is Java, 


way transportation, one picture shows 
ox-drawn carts,, another the Indian 
travois, and mules hauling tobacco hogs- 
heads; then two-wheeled carts and four- 
wheeled wagons, the primitive automo- 
bile of 1900, and motor trucks and mod- 
ern automobile models. 


modern payment against a 
background of smoke and city skyline. 


Motion Pictures to Be Shown. 


Three new motion picture films are also! 
being sent showing the building of low- 
cost road surfaces, in the first and sec-| 
ond ‘stages of construction, and of con- 
crete pavements. The first stage depicts 
the surfacing of roads with gravel or 
sand-clay or topsoil with the use of sev- 
eral types of labor-saving machinery such | 
as steam shovels, dray-line excavators, 
elevating graders and bladers. These three 
types of surfaces are satisfactory for 
light traffic but when called upon to 
@ear more than 500 vehicles a day they 
disintegrate. 

The second film shows the second stage 
of construction where a cheap bituminous 
material is being applied to gravel, sand- 
caly or topsoil roads which provides a/' 
wear-resisting surface, and abolishes the 
dust nuisance. These surfaces will carry 
traffic without disintegration, provided 


the base is strong enough to support! 


the load. 
Treatment Is Outlined. 
Road surfaces are always cleaned be-| 
fore applying the bituminous treatment 
and in some localities a heavy cover is 
used over the prime coat. After com- 
pacting by traffic and blader, a seal coat 
is sometimes applied and covered with 
a layer of stone chips. These treated sur- 
faces, when well built and properly 
adapted to traffic, are a vast improve- 


Dairy Manofactures 
Deelined Last Year 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| whose production is claimed to be 2,500,- 
| 000 tons per year. It will thus be seen 


that the total world production, outside 


|of the United States and its possessions, 


is to be lixmited to 8,000,000 tons. 
It is known that the United States 


c x In the third imports nearly three-fifths of its con- 
picture are speeding motor trucks on a|sumptiom of 


approximately 7,000,000 


distant | short tons of raw sugar which would 
| leave the rest of the world a production 
of less than 4,000,000 tons of sugar a 


year. The result would be a scarcity. 
Then there is no telling what price the 
consumer Of sugar throughout the world 
may have to pay. 


‘Purpose of Agreement 


Construed by Mr. Broussard 


If this were carried out, amd we knew 
it beforehand to be an assured fact, a 


|duty of three cents against the world 


and 2.4 cemts against Cuba could not in 
any sense affect the price. In fact, if 


| these conditions could be made to tally | 

with the intention as reported in the| 
| newspaper, there would be mo reason to 
{impose any tariff. 


But we know what standard the men, 





Increase in Cheese Offset by 
Reduction in Output of 
Creamery Butter. 


A slight decline in the amount of 


ment over the untreated roads and are | manufactured dairy products is reported 
the intermediate stage between low-cost | for 1928 by the Bureau of Agricultural 


and high-type highways. 
Increased traffic on the main high- 


Economics as indicated by reports re- 


ways has demanded important changes ceived from creameries, cheese factories 


in the design and construction of con- 
crete roads. Sight distances have been 
lengthened and curves have been ease 
and superelevated. Edges of pavement 
have been thickened to make them as 
grrons as the center. The third fiim 


hows a modern ‘concrete paver produc-| tion of American cheese. 


ing a 20-foot concrete pavement at the 
rate of 1,200 feet a day. Stone and sand 


| 
| 
| 


and other dairy manufacturing. plants, 
made public July 26 by the Department 
of Agriculture. Full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

Increases. were reported in the produc- 


milk, and ice cream, but these increases 


are proportioned by weighing and to keep Were slightly more than offset by de- 


| 


the mixer busy large stocks of raw ma-| creases in butter and other commodities, 


terials are kept on hand. 

The picture shows the fresh concrete 
being deposited on a properly prepared 
sub-grade, being carefully compacted 
and finished. Utmost care is taken to 
make the surface smooth, and surface 
variations greater than one-eighth inch 
are corrected. Curing is done with bur- 
lap and wet-earth blanket, after which 
center lines are striped on the finished 
pavement to guide and separate traffic, 

The three pictures were made by the 
Office of Motion Pictures and the Bureau | 
of Public Roads. 


American Delegation Sails. 


An official delegation from the United 
States to the Congress sailed July 26 
for Rio de Janeiro. 

The representatives were appointed by 
the President and include J. Walter 
Drake, former Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, chairman; Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, chief of the Bureau of F'ublic 
Roads; H. H. Rice, assistant to the presi- 
dent of General Motors Corporation and 
chairman of the United States delega- 
tion to the first Pan-American Congress 
of Highways; Senator Tasker L. Oddie, 
of Nevada; Congressman Cyrenus Cole, 
‘ef Iowa; Frank T. Sheets, chief engineer 
of Department of Public Works and| 
Buildings of Illinois; and Frederic A. 
Reimer, president of the Americam Road 
Builders Association. Pyke Johnson, of 
the Nationa! Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, will accompany ihe delegates 
as executive secretary. 

The plans for the congress are wnder 
the direction of President Washington 
Luis and the immediate supervision of 
Dr. Timotheo Penteado, national director 
of highways, and Dr. Lima Campos, sec- 
retary of the organizing committee. 

According to Thomas H. MacDonald, 
this congress is one of a series of meet- 
ings for the interchange of information| 
and contacts between highway engineers 
and officials of this country and those of| 
Central and South Americas. 

Meetings Begun in 1924. 

The meetings date back to June, 1924, 
Mr. MacDonald explained, when 38 en- 
gineers, economists, and other officials, 
representing 20 Latin-American coun- 
tries, visited the United States at the 
invitation of the Highway Education 
Board. Out of that conference grew the 
Pan American Confederation of High-! 

*-way Education, which was organized to! 
study and disseminate the best informa- | 
tion relative to development of highways | 
and use of highway transportation as a 
part of coordinated transportation in 
Latin-American countries, 

In 1925, the First Pan-American Con- 
gress of Highways was held in Buenos 
Aires in October, to which the United 
States sent delegates representing the 
Bureau of Public Roads and State high- 
way departments. Mr. MacDonald was a 
member of that delegation. 

“As a result of contacts made at these 
conferences, a considerable number of 
engineers from these countries visit the 
Bureau of Public Roads and State high- 
Way departments at various times seek- 
ing information which will help them 


e 


| 





solve their highway and transportation 
problems,” Mr. MacDonald stated. 

It is expected that the Central and 
South American countries represented at 
the Pan-American Congress will send 
delegates to the Sixth International Road 
Congress to be held in the United States 
¥ October, 1930, 





> 


the milk equivalent of manufactured 
products im 1926 being about six-tenths 
of one per cent less thanin 1927. 

Creamery butter production for the 
United States in 1928 was reported as 
1,467,677,000 pounds or a decrease of ap- 
proximately 29,000,000 pounds, or 1.9 per 
cent from 1927. With the. exception of 
1927, however, this is the largest amount 
reported by the bureau. 

American cheese production totaled 
330,819,000 pounds in 1928, which was 
23,042,000 pounds more than was made 
in 1927. This was less than the produc- 
tion of 1925 or 1926. 

Evaporated milk productiom was 1,584,- 
601,000 pounds in 1928, wa somewhat 
larger quantity than in 1927. The pro- 
duction of condensed milk showed a 


slight decrease from 1927 being reported | 
| as 333,826,008 pounds for 1928. 


The commercial manufacture of ice 
cream continues to show -an_ upward 


trend. The reported production for 1928} 


was 232,185,000 gallons as compared 
with 226,756,000-gallons in 12927. 


Examinations Announced 
For Foreign Service 


Examinations for the Foreign Service 
of the Department of State will be held 
on December 8 in various cities through- 
out the United States Am announce- 
eee by the Department follows in full 
text: 

The Department of State announces 
that written examinations for commis- 
sion to the Foreign Service will be held 
commencing December 2, 1929, at the 
following points: Atlanta, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Denver, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, St. 
Paul, San Francisco Seattle and Wash- 
ington. 

_The oral tests completing the examina- 
tion will be held in Washington begin- 
ning March 38, 1930. 

Applicants desiring to qualify for the 
Foreign Service must be specially desig- 
nated fox examination. Applications 
for desigmation are to be addressed to 
the Secretary of State and must be filed 
not later than 40 days before the date 
set for the written examinations, No 
designations for the examinations to be 
held on December 2 and 3, 21929, will be 
made after October 22, 1929, 





Mr. Stimson Sends Message 
Of Felicitation to Germany 








A message of felicitation on the oc- | 


casion of the going into effect of the 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War has 
been sent to the German Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Gustav Stresemann, by 
the Secretary of State, Hemry L, Stim- 
son, A copy of the telegrarm made pub- 
lic by the Department of State on July 
26 follows in full text: 

Nis Excellency, Gustay Stresemann, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Germany, 
Berlin. I am deeply appreciative of the 
gracious message which you were good 
enough to send me upon the oecasion of 
the Proclamation of the Multilateral 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War, and 
I feel certain that this instrument will 


go far toward preserving and furthering | 


that peace between the nations which is 
manifestly the desire of the peoples of 
the world. 


evaporated | 


or a collection of men, who combine to 
affect the price of a necessity of life to 
their advantage, usually have. In order 
to obtain their goal and to place de— 
pendency upon them, the most profitable 
market in the world, the United States 
of America, we may expect this cartel, 
working in secret agreement, first to de— 
stroy the American sugar industry, so 
that they may carry out the plan of 
American investors i:a Cuba and the 
Cuban people, themselves, to destroy the 
American sugar industry so that they 
may dictate the price of sugar that 
Americans must pay. 

It would seem to me that the American 
people should at this time favor such a 
duty as will not only maintain the do- 
mestic industry but permit it to expand 
so that we may not be dependent upon 
foreign countries for this necessity of 
life. Certainly, every one knows that 
but for the desire to crush the domestic 
industry in order to thereafter gouge the 
American consumer, sugar would not 
have sold at the riculously low price 
which has prevailed the last two or three 
years. This competition from Cuban 
sugars, designed to crush the American 
industry, will be successful unless the 
tariff on sugar is raised. 


Domestic Industry 
Opposed by Refiners 


The domestic industry has for years 
been fought most unfairly by the Amerij- 
can refiners. Since the independence of 
Cuba, added efforts have been made to 
crush the domestic industry so as to 
open wide to Cuban sugars our doors to 
the largest and best market in the world. 
The preferential accorded Cuba has not 
been appreciated, but, on the contrary, 
it has been waived and, on addition, 
Cuban sugar has sold below cost of pro~ 
duction to injure the domestic industry. 

The American people must realize 
that unless the domestic industry is ade- 
quately protected, it will have to go out 
of business. The threat of Cuba alone, 
with its 20 per cemt preferential, was 
serious enough, but let our people reaj~ 
ize what it would mean to permit a coali~ 
tion of all sugar producing countries to 
crush the domestic industry and permit 
them to fix the price of sugar in this 
country without competition fom any 
source at all. 

The formation of this sugar cartel at 
this time gives ample notice to our 
people that they should be friends of 
the domestic sugar industry and accord 
it such a tariff as will permit the do- 
mestic sugar growers to produce sugar 
ves against such an insidious combina~ 
ion. 


Finished Products 
Lead List of Exports 














More Than One-half of Ship- 
ments for Half Year Are 
Manufactures. 





Finished manufactures accounted for 
$220,029,000, or 56.9 per cent of the 
$386,864,000 worth of exports from the 
United States in June, 1929, against 
$193,961,000, or 51.0 per cent of the 
total valuation of exports of $380,305,- 
000 im June, 1928, aceording to an an- 
alysis of exports and imports made pub- 
lic on July 26 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Finished manufactures during the six 
months’ period ended with June were 
announcéd by the Department of Com- 
merce as $1,347,272,000, or 52.3' per cent 
of the total domestic exports valued at 
$2,578 ,725,000 in 1929, against $1,098,- 
515,000, or 47.3 per cent of the total 
domestic exports at a valuation of $z,- 
324.680,000 during the same period of 
1928. 

Imports of crude materials were re- 
ported by the Department at $120,717,- 
000, or 34.2 per cent of the total imports 
valued at $353,409,000 in June, 1929. 
against $109,665,000, or 34.5 per cent of 
|the $317,248,000 worth of imports for 
June, 1928, making the six months’ fig-- 
ures $828,008,000, or 36.2 per cent of the 
$2,286 ,353,000 for 1929, against $784,312.- 
000, or 37.6 per cent of the $2,085,931 .- 
000 for 1928, 

Other exports were reported by the 
Department of Commerce as follows: 
Crude . materials, $56,132,000, in June, 
1929, against $74,918,000 in June 1998. 
crude foodstuffs, $14,534,000, against 
$17,243,000; manufactured foodstuffs, 
$34,090,000, against $31,137,000; and 
semi-manufactures, $62,079,000, against 
$63,046,000. 

Other imports were announced by the 
Department of Commerce as follows; 
Crude foodstuffs, $40,954,000 in June 
1929, against $48,325,000: in June, 1928: 
manufactured foodstuffs, $35,527,000| 
against $30,005,000; semi-manufactures, | 
$75,574,000 against $57,655,000, and fin.| 
ished manufactures, $79,637,000 against 
$71,598,000. 


Cotton Imports Gain 
In Six-month Period 








Total Is Nearly Double That 
Of Last Year. 





Imports of raw cotton into the United| 
States in June amounted to 13,056,555 
pounds valued at $3,149,778, against 
7,293,713 pounds worth $2,214,506 im. 
ported in June of last year, according to 
figures made public on July, 26 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

_This brought the imports for the first 
|six months of 1929, according to the De. 
partment, to 142,453,393 pounds worth 


| put importers 
| as to the amount of duty and act as a 
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Senator Smoot to Present 
Sliding Scale of Duties 
On Sugar at Major- 
ity Meeting. 





[Continued from Page 1.1] 
tion to the Senate when that body recon- 
venes August 19. 

Senator Smoot has stated that it will 
not necessarily be the rule to follow this 
list of commodities which includes brick, 
cement, gypsum, boots and shoes in mak- 
ing changes im the rates in the Hawley 
bill (H. R. 2667). 

The Japanese Ambassador, Katsuji 
Debuchi, forwarded to the Committee, 
through the Department of State, com- 
munications relating to proposed tariff 
rates, from Japanese importers in New 
York. Besides mentioning the various 
rate changes alleged to be harmful to}; 
Japan, the statement directs particular 
attention to the flexible tariff provisions 
which, it says, “made more effective than 
those in the Tariff Act of 1922, would 
similarly place the trade, long-term con- 
tracts in particular, in uncertainty, and 
cannot but hamper the free exchange of 
goods.” 


The communication further objected to | 
changes in paragraph 402 which, if en- | 
acted into law, would give administra- | 
tive authorities ‘an arbitrary power of 
determining the basis of valuation, sub- | 
ject to no judicial review. This would 
put importers in constant uncertainty a3 
to. the amount of duty and act as a 
hindrance to foreign trade.” 

The Japanese statements were from 
Shigeji Tajima, representing Japanese 
importers in New York, and were for- 
warded to the Committee by the De- 
partment of State at the oral request 
of the Japanese Ambassador. 


Trade Said to Be Large. 


“Japan ranks fourth among the na- 
tions to which the United States ex- 
ports,” it was stated, “and the second 
among the nations from which the 
United States imports. 

“The United States exports to Japan 
in 1927 amounted to $257,600,000, i. e.,! 
5.3 per cent of the total United States 
exports and about 30 per cent of Ja- 
pan’s imports. The" United States im- 
ports from Japan in 1927 amounted to 
$402,100,000, i. e., 9.6 per cent of the 
United States total imports and about 
40 per cent of Japan's total exports. 

“The list of commodities traded be- 
tween these two countries indigates 
plainly the fact that each country’s ex- 
ports consist mostly of the goods that 
the other is in rieed of. The éxchange 
of American cotton with Japan raw silk 
is a striking instance. If the supply of 
one’s demand from other’s surplus is 
the ideal status of international com- 
merce, it can truthfully be said that 
the foreign trade between these coun- 
tries is the nearest approach to the per- 
fect trade relations, and that any hin- 
drance to the ready exchange of goods 
would be harmful to the economic life 
of both countries. 

“Japan’s purchasing power is in a 
large measure derived from her exports, 
especially from that to the United 
States, therefore, cannot but reduce her 
demand for American products, a sit- 
uation uot quite agreeable to the for- 
eign trade of both countries, 


Increases Are Cited. 


“The proposed increase in the House 
tariff bill affects Japanese products of 
many varieties, Examination of a score 
or more of representative articles thus 
affected indicates advances of 5 to 200 
per cent. For instance, the addition of 
specific duty of 10 cents per dozen pieces 
on china and earthenware results in an 
increase of 74 per cent on cups and 
saucers and _185 per cent on salt and 
pepper shakers; duty on lily bulbs is to 
be advanced from $2 to $6 per thousand, 
an increase of 200 per cent; menthol 
will be assessed 75 cents per pound in- 
stead of the present rate of 50 cents, or 
an increase of 50 per cent; celluloid 
dolls and toys will be subject to a duty 
of 100 per cent higher than the present 
one; while canned clams are to be re- 
moved from free list and assessed at 25 
per cent ad valorem. 

“Thus on a closer analysis it can be 
seen that several proposals have the ef- 
fect of closing the American market to 
many Japanese products. This is par- 
ticularly true with respect to inexpen- 
sive goods of more or less Japanese 
specialty, Which in total value reach no 
large proportion of United States im- 
ports. Such advances seem neither “to 
benefit the American industries nor add 
to the revenue of the United States. On 
the contrary, they appear to mean in- 
creased burden on a large number of 
American consuming public, especially of 
smaller means. 

“Engaged in producing these articles, | 
chiefly designed for export to the United 
States, there js a large number of work- | 
ers throughout Japan. To them pro- 
hibitive American tariff spells loss of | 
livelihood; to, American labor no added 
employment. 








Arbitrary Power Alleged. 


“Another feature to be considered is 
the proposed section 402. Were it en- 
acted into law, administrative authori- 
ties would have an arbitrary power of 
determining the basis of valuation, sub- 
ject to no judicial review. This would | 
in constant uncertainty 


hindrance to foreign trade. 

“The so-called ‘flexible provisions’ in 
the proposed act, made more effective | 
than those im the Tariff Act of 1922, 
would similarly place the trade, long- | 
term contracts in particular, in uncer- | 
tainty, and cannot but hamper the free 
exchange of goods.” | 

The communication designed the fol- | 
lowing articles jn the tariff bill in which 
Japan is particularly interested: Sched- 








'$35,279,354, against 87,086,915 pounds 
worth $21,639,473 in 1928. 

Total cotton manufactures imporfed 
during June were reported by the De. 
partment at a valuation of $5,727,722 
for F929, against $4,934,463 for 19zR 
bringying the values for the first six 
months to $35,392,800 in 1929, compared 
with $33,103,656 in 1928, 

Total cotton cloth imports for the 
month were announced by the Depart. 
ment as 4,880,509 square yards valued 
at $1,261,117 for 1929, against 4,657,129 
square yards valued at $1,185,042 in 192g 
bringing the six months totals to 32,5675 : 
014 pounds valued at $8,363,200 for 1929 
against 9,045,920 pounds valued a : 
006,111 for 1928, 





ule 1, camphor and menthol; schedule 2, | 
earthenware, china and porcelain; sched- 
ule 7, crabmeat, clams (canned), lily | 
bulbs, mushrooms, dried peas, dried | 
beans; schedule 9, cotton floor coverings, | 
rag tugs. chenille rugs; schedule 12,! 
broad silks and _ silk wearing apparel; | 
schedule 15, imitation pearls, materials | 
for hats, hats of straw, chip. etc., dolls 
and toys of eelJuloid, tooth krushes and 
cotton Wipine ya 

The British Ambassador, Sir Esme | 
Howard, transmitted to the Committee, | 
through the Department of State, a mem. 
orandum by S, Allcock & Company, Ltd., | 


|remained unchanged. 


Strongest Position 


in Boston Market. 





A decline in wool prices in Boston, 
Ohio, London, New Zéaland, Australia 
and South America during June was re- 
ported by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture in a recently published state- 
ment. Domestic and clothing wools seem 
to hold the strongest position in the Bos- 
ton market, it was stated. : 

Wool consumption in the United States 
is reported as increasing, with miils con- 
suming more than for the last five years, 
it was pointed out. 

Imports of wool into the United States 
were relatively low during May, but im- 
ports of combing and clothing wool were 
about 3,000,000 pounds greater for the 
period January 1 to July 6 than for the 
corresponding period last year, the state- 
ment said. 

Full text of a summary of the state- 
ment follows: 

Prices of practically ‘all grades of 
wool declined at Boston during June. 
Ohio and similar fleeces declined from 
1 to 2 cents in the grease and from 1 
to 5 cents scoured basis except for 56’s 
strictly combing, 46’s strictly. combing, 
and common and braid wools which were 
unchanged. Territory wools sold 1 to 5 
cents lower on a scoured basis in all 
grades except common and braid which 
The greatest de- 
clines in territory wools were 58’s and 
60’s strictly combing, and 48’s, 50’s and 
56’s clothing which declined 5 cents. Aus- 
tralian wools declined 3 to 10 cents and 
New Zealand wools were down 2 to 6 
cents on a scoured basis. South Ameri- 
can wools were 1 to 3 cents lower on a 
grease basis. 

The London Wool Sales closed on July 
23 with prices of practically all grades 
of wool down 5 to 15 per cent from the 
closing of the preivous series. Medium 
and low grades decline more than the 
fine. Declines in the prices of wool tops 
and yarns have been general throughout 
Europe. 

Wool consumption in the United States 
is increasing with the mills reporting a 
consumption during May of combing and 
clothing wools of 2,000,000 pounds 


|greater than last May and 5,000,000 


pounds greater than the five-year aver- 
age for May, 1924-1918. Carpet wool 
consumption was also high and amounted 
to nearly 4,000,000 pounds more’ thar 
during May, 1928. Wool machinery was 
much more active than during May, 1928, 
and carpet looms were reported as more 
active than in any month in the last 
four years. 


Increase is Noted 
In Use of Wood 


Imports of wool into the United 
States were relatively low during May, 


but the total imports of combing and} 


clothing wool into the ports of Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia from Jan- 
uary 1 to July 6 were about 3,000,000 
pounds greater than during the same pe- 
riod last year. Imports of carpet wool 
were about 16,000,000 pounds greater 
than during the same period last year. 
Exports of wool manufactures from 
the United Kingdom were somewhat 
greater than during April, but not much 
better than last year. Bradford is re- 
ported io be curtailing the output of 
yarns, and lower mill activity is general 
except in the heavy woolen districts. 
Stocks of tops have been accumulating 
on the Continent and are now 8 per cent 
greater than on June 1 and over 26 per 
cent greater than January 1, 1929. 
Stocks of wool, tops and yarns passing 
through conditioning houses on the Con- 
tinent increased considerably during 
June. Knitting yarns are in good de- 
mand in Germany with unfilled orders 
extending into January. German weav- 


ers also report business improving. The | 


French wool industry is well occupied 
and the market for yarn for export to 
the Far East is better. Belgium and 
Italy report practically no change and 
Czechoslovakia reports a decline in new 
business. 

With increased sheep numbers in the 
United States and a probable increase in 
Canada the 1929 spring clip in these 
countries will apparently show a slight 
increase over that of 1928. Smaller 
sheep numbers reported in the United 
Kingdom may result in some decrease in 
the next clip of that country. Several 
provinces in Australia reported more 
sheep on January 1 than a year earlier, 
and except for a dry period late in 1928 
pastures have been fairly satisfactory. 
There has been some relief from the long 
period of dry weather in a part of Ar- 
gentina, and conditions elsewhere in the 
Southern Hemisphere appear favorable 
for the 1929-30 wool clip. 


Wool Market Showed 
Decline in June 


The close of May witnessed some 
signs of improvement in business on the 
Boston wool market, but instead of be- 


ling sustained, the volume of business 
fell off early in June and prices on most | 


grades have reached a lower level. The 
market on the finer grades especially 
has been very unsettled, according to 
R. L. Burrus of the Boston wool office of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eeconomies. 
Prices have been weak on all classes of 
the 64’s and finer wools and the 58’s, 
60’s qualities of domestic wools. The 
combing class of the 48's, 50’s, 56’s 
grades of domestic wools was fairly 
steady while clothing wools showed some 
decline. As the month closes, these two 


|grades appear to hold the strongest po- 


sition in the market while the finer 
grades remain unsettled, 

The volume of business in the top 
market has been fairly good but prices 
have shown a further decline which in 
the. case of 58’s and 56’s was quite 
marked. Prices declined about 2 cents 


/on 64’s with the oil combed long staple 


and the dry combed short staple selling 


declined from the range $1.24-1.25 to 
$1.20-1.21, the volume of demand tend- 
ing to increase at the lower range of 
quotations. Quite a large volume of 
business was placed on 58’s when quo- 
tations were dropped from $1.17-1.18 to 
the range $1.12-1.14. After another de- 
cline of $1.10-1.12 the market steadied 
with a gooc demand maintained through- 
out the remainder of the month. 
Sizable orders were placed on 56’s 
when quotations were cut from $1.15- 
1.16 to $1.09-1.10. The quotations on 
this grade became somewhat firmer to- 


tending to ease during the first part 
of the month but demand increased later 
and a slight strengthening was noted in 
quotations which were mostly in the: 
range 96-98 cents at the end of June. 
Quotations on tops of 48’s quality and 
below were fairly steady although not 
many orders were booked. The bulk of 
the limited business was on the 46’s and 
44’s grades. 


May Demand for Wool 
Greater Than in 1928 


The consumption of wool in the United 
States during May amounted to 48,764,- 
676 pounds (grease equivalent) com- 
pared with 43,911,051 last year and 49,- 
204,924 during April, 1929, according to 
reports received by the Bureau of the 
Census from 536 mills. About 53 per 
cent of the wool consumed was domestic 
combing and clothing wool, 17 per cent 
was foreign combing and clothing wool, 
and 30 per cent was foreign carpet wool. 

The report on activity of wool ma- 
chinery during May, issued by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, shows very large in- 
creases over last year, based on the ac- 
tual number of hours that ne machinery 
was in operation as compared with the 
maximum single-shift capacity. Woolen 
spindles were 3 per cent more active than 
last year, cords were 6 per cent more 
active, looms 7.7 per cent, worsted spin- 
dles 11.7 per cent, and combs 19.2 per 
cent more active. 

Imports of combing and clothing wools 
into the United States during May were 
relatively low, amounting to 8,327,000 
pounds compared with a five-year avera- 
age for May 1924-1928 of 10,137,000. 
However, the total imports of combing 
and clothing wool entered through the 
United States Customs districts of Bos- 
ton, New York and Philadelphia during 
the period from January 1 to July 6 
amounted to about 67,000,000 pounds, 
which is slightly over 3,000,000 pounds 
more than was received during the same 
period last year. Most of this increase 
was combing wool. 





London Prices in July 
Lower Than in May 


Prices of wool at the London Sales on 
July 12, were from 2 to 8 cents lower 
on a clean basis than at the close of the 
last series of auctions on May 15, on all 
grades except 36’s and 40’s which were 
unchanged, according to a cablegram re- 


reau of Agricultural Economics from the 
American Agricultural Commissioner at 
London, E. A. Foley. The greatest de- 
clines were on 70’s and 64’s which were 
8 cents lower. Wools of 60’s quality 
were down 6 cents, 44’s were 5 cents 
| lower, 56’s and 58’s were 4 cents lower, 
50’s were 3 cents lower and 46’s and 48’s 
were down 2 cents. About 15 per cent 
of the offerings have been withdrawn. 

Stocks in the most important primary 
markets which have been running con- 
siderably heavier this season than last 
were greatly reduced by the first of June 
and it is'not believed that the carryover 
in Australia into the 1929-30 season will 
be much larger than the carryover into 
the 1928-29 season. Stocks in Australia 
at the beginning of June were only 
29,264,000 pounds, an increase of only 4 
per cent over last season at the same 
time. Argentine stocks at central pro- 
duce market were estimated to be 9,563,- 
000 on May 28 compared with 5,432,000 
last year, and a 5-year average of 5,162,- 
000 pounds. 

In Uruguay conservative wool dealers 
estimate that there were about 7,000 
bales of the record clip of 139,000,000 
pounds left for disposal on May 31, 1929, 
compared with practically no wool left 
over from the 1927-28 season, and about 
1,000 bales left over from the 1926-27 
season, according to Consul General C. 
Carrigan June 14, 1929. Last year, be- 
| tween May 31 and the end of September, 
or the beginning of the new season, over 
5,000 bales were shipped so that there 
is still time to dispose of some of the 
unsold balance of the clip. There is no 
serious accumulation of stock in the 
Union of South Africa, except of native 
| wools for which demand is slow, states 
| the “Yorkshire Observer” of July 1, 1929, 
|quoting the general managers of the 
| Standard Bank of South Africa. These 
| stocks taken all together comprise a 
| very small percentage of the total supply 
| of wool available from these countries. . 





‘Power Plant Is Opposed 
At Cumberland River Falls 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the Cumberland river, its construction 
would affect navigation below. On this 
ground it held that it had jurisdiction 
over the project. : 

In the brief filed on July 26, it is 
contended that the counsel of the Com- 
|mission erred in his opinion that the 
matter or scenic beauty is not within 
the purview of the Commission. It is 
| argued ‘that the Commission must con- 
| sider these objections to the project. 

The Commission, made up of the Sec- 
retaries of War, of the Interior, and of 
Agriculture, it was stated, probably will 
meet again early in August and con- 
sider the project. 

The brief was filed in opposition to the 
application of the Cumberland Hydro- 
electric Company to develop the power 
resources of the Cumberland River. 


Executive Secretary O. C. Merrill “had 
not drawn correct conclusion from the 
facts found in ‘his own report.” 
brief discussed the law of the case, and 


| Chief Counsel contains errors and omis- 
| sions' of controlling importance, the cor- 


of his conclusions.” 

“The questions omitted from the 
opinion are vital to this case. The ques- 
jtions discussed in it challenge the ex- 


sional power, and challenge also its dele- 
|gation’ to this Commission. They de- 
mand the most careful consideration, 
even at the sacrifice of brevity,” con- 
tinued the brief. 

Among other things the brief contends 
that the “applicant’s lack of financial 
ability was ignored,” that the “appli- 


regulations” were ignored, and that the 
i“full scope of the act” was ignored. 
| Moreover, the counsel’s opinion did not 
| take into consideration the objects of the 
| protestants that the power project would 


|substantially destroy the falls, it was 





of Redditch, commenting upon certain) ward the close of the month although | added. 


evidence #iven before the House Com-| only a fair volume of orders had been | 
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received after the drop in price. , Tops 
of 50’s quality were slow with quotations 


The brief cites other cases involving 
projected hydroelectric developments 
jin which scenic beauty was a factor. 
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Reentry of Foreigner 


Commissioner Hull Says Al- 
leged Senator of Poland ° 


Entered Under Pref- 
erence Quota. 


The Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration, Harry E. Hull, in a letter to 
Senator Overman (Dem.), of North. 
Carolina, made public on July 26, advised. 
the Senator that Louis N. Hammerling, 
residing in New York City, and said to 
be a Polish Senator, was admitted to the 
United States July 12, 1928, as a pref- 
erence quota alien. The letter was in 
reply to one from Senator Overman mak- 
ing inquiry as to the circumstances of 
Mr. Hammerling’s admission to this 
country. 

Admitted Under Preference Quota. 

In his letter to Senator Overman, Mr. 
Hull said: 

“Receipt is acknowledged of your let- 
ter of July 18, in which you are inter- 
ested in the circumstances under which 
Louis N. Hammerling was admitted to 
the United States. 

“You are advised that Louis N. Ham- 
merling secured admission to the United 
States at the port of New York on July 
12, 1928, as a preference quota alien as 
provided under the terms of Section 9 
of the Immigration Act of 1924. Pref- 
erence Quota Immigration Visa No. 967 
was issued him by the United States 
Consul at Warsaw, Poland, June 5, 
1928.” 

Says Citizenship Was Revoked. 

The full text of Senator Overman’s 
request for information follows: 

It has been brought to my attention 
through sources that are highly trust-. 
worthy and reliable that at the present 
time there is residing in New York City~ 
a man by the name of Louis N. Ham-* 
merling, who for a good many years has 
been a duly elected Polish Senator. 

Hammerling first became known to me 
in 1918, when he appeared before a Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate, of 
which I was Chairman, which was in- 
vestigating certain brewing, liquor and 
German propaganda interests in this 
country. He had been in this country 
for quite a number of years, but in 1924, 
largely as the result of certain exposes 
made by my Committee, this man’s citi- 
zenship was taken away from him by the 
courts of New York. This action was 
taken under date of April 23, 1924. 

Organized Newspaper. 

He was then forced to return to 
Poland, but since then has journeyed 
back here many times and as stated 
above is now in New York City. I have 
also been informed that under date of 
June 28th, 1929 he organized under the 
laws of New York State the American 
Foreign Language Newspapers, Inc., 
with a vapital stock of $100,000 of which 
he is not only the president, but the 
controlling interest. 

I must be frank and tell you, my dear 
Commissioner, that I am vitally inter- 
ested in this matter, in fact just as 
much so as I was in 1918 and 1919. I 
want to know at the earliest possible 
date by what authority of law this man 
is permitted to come to this country and 
also why he is allowed to remain here 
in view of the fact that his citizenship 
has been revoked. Surely if he is an 
undesirable citizen he is most certainly 
not a desirable visitor. 


The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
July 26, 1929. 








9:15 a. m.—The Acting Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, Royal Klober, 
called to discuss budget matters with 
the President. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days of each week.) 

12:45 p. m.—Senator Reed’ (Rep.), of * 
Pennsylvania, called to recommend that 
Irwin McLaughlin, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
be appointed to a European diplomatic 
post. 

3 p. m.—The President left for his 
fishing preserve on the Rapidan River, 
Virginia, for the week-end. 


French Oil Interests Plan 
Development in Morocco 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Morocco and Tunisia, as well as the as- 
sets of the subsidiary of this company, 
the Societe Cherifienne des Recherches. 

Prospecting in Morocco will be carried 
out simultaneously by three companies: 
the mixed company, the “Cherifienne des 
Petroles,” an exclusively Cherifian enter- 
prise which will carry- out the exploita- 
tion of the licenses purchased from the 
Societe des Mines de Beni-Aicha and 
from the Synicat des Petroles du Maroe 
(in which Pechelbronn, Compagnie 
Maroccaine, Tliouanet, participate); and 
an organization depending exclusively 
upon the Ministry of Finance and aiming 
at the exploitation of thirty-eight li- 
censes (authorizations) owned by the 
company. 

It is expected that the two last organi- 
zations will adhere to the first, “La 
Cherifiienne des Petroles.” Preliminary 
prospecting reports have shown that con- 
centrated petroleum reserves are to be 
| found at the depths of 1,800 to 2,400 feet. © 

The question of the refining will be 
taken up‘very soon, as conditions for thé); 
establishment of this industry in Mo- 
rocco are said to be favorable. 


| 





‘Polish Passenger Train 
Is Equipped for Radio 


The Warsaw-Cracow express is the 
first Polish train to provide radio re- 
ception for passengers, the Department 
of Commerce is advised by the Assistant 
| Trade Commissioner at Warsaw, Gilbert 
Redfern. All reserved seats on this train 
have been equipped for radio reception, 
and receiving sets can be rented from 
the conductor at 2 zlotys (approximately 
$0.22) per person, 

The statement issued July 26 follows 
| in full text: * 
| Receiving sets are disinfected after 
/each journey. The train carries a spe- 
‘cial receiving compartment which re- 
transmits to the individual head phones. 
| Foreign as well as any of the existing 
| Polish stations can be handled. It is 
| proposed to extend radio service to other — 
express trains if the experiment is suc- « 
cessful, 
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Taxation 


Installments Paid 
~ OnBroken Contract — 
Held to Be Income 


Possibility of Refund to Ad-| 
just Account Is Not Ma- 
terial, Rules Board 


Eric A. PEARSON Vv. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE; CHARLES H. 
HOWELL Vv. SAME; CASPAR W. Morris 
v. SAME; WILLIAM M. ELKINS V. SAME. 

Of Tax Appeals. Docket Nos. 27804, 27805, 27806 AND 

27807, BoarD oF Tax mong s 
OMPANY, Vv. CoMMIs-| The Board of Tax Appeals, in these 

Peas cg Rt REVENUE. DOCKET | consolidated proceedings, has held that 
No. 22550, Boarp oF TAX APPEALS. _| distributions made by a corporation, un- 
The taxing authorities had levied a tax |der the Revenue Act of 1921, were divi- 

on certain,sums received by the taxpayer | dends within the meaning of that statute 

here, and which amounts the taxpayer |to the extent that such dividends repre- 
contended were set aside pending dispo- | sent earnings or profits accumulated sub- 
sition of the contracts under which the |sequent to the basic tax date of March 
sums were paid. s 1, 1918, and that they were therefore 

The taxpayer was engaged in selling | subject only to surtax rates. This was 
securities on an installment basis, and | held to be the rule even though the dis- 

some of the contracts were never com- tributions were made in liquidation of a 

pleted. It was the taxpayer’s practice | corporation. 

usually to refund the entire amounts,; As a yar 
but in some cases adjustments were not 
made immediately upon discontinuation | 
of the payments. 

The taxpayer relied upon a | 





dstick for measurement of 


dissolved corporation on the liquidation 
|thereof, the Board said the amounts dis- 
ine of de- | tributed less the dividends, as above de- 
cisions known as the cement bag cases | fined, constituted the basis for computa- 
to support its contention that_ the | tion. ; 
amounts were not income, but the Board, Frederick E. S. Morrison, Leslie M. 
of Tax Appeals distinguished the two | Swope and John K. Mathieson, for the 
theories by saying that in the cement |taxpayers; R. K. Ritterbush and J. C. 
bag cases it had shown exactly what had | Maddox, for the Commissioner. 
become of the moneys so held, while; The findings of fact and full text of 
in this proceeding there was no evidence |the opinion follow: 
to disclose what eventuated. It decided, The petitioners were, during the cal- 
therefore, to treat the amounts as in-|endar year 1922, members of the part- 
come and taxable as such. nership of Elkins, Morris & Company, 
Marshall Solberg and Jonathan Cook | investment bankers and brokers of New 
for the taxpayer; Arthur Carnduff for York and Philadelphia, their interest in 
the Commissioner. said partnership being 14 per cent, 6 per 
The full text of the findings of fact cent, 40 per cent and 40 per cent, re- 
and of the opinion follows: | spectively. ; ; 
Petitioner is an Illinois corporation, On June 20, 1922, Elkins, Morris & 
with its principal. office at Chicago, | Company purchased from the individual 
During the year 1922, and prior years, | Stockholders all of the capital stock of 
it sold securities on the installment plan.|the Parish Manufacturing Company, 
Certain of the petitioner’s customers, for | consisting of 3,000 shares of the par 
one reason or another, failed to complete | value of $100 each, for a consideration of 
payment on their installment contracts. | $2,172,600.96. The Parish Manufactur- 
The amounts which had been paid on such | ing Company had been inactive for sev- 
contracts were credited to an account |eral years and its assets had been con- 
on the books of the petitioner called | verted into cash and securities. 
“suspense account” and were treated as| The purpose of Elkins, Morris & Com- 
a liability by the petitioner. During the pany in acquiring the stock of the Parish 
year 1922 the amount of such additions to | Manufacturing Company was to “make 
the suspense account was $8,126.28 | Some money out of the deal and liquidate 
which the petitioner showed as a lia-|it at the same time. : 
bility in making its return for income|. On March 1, 1913, the Parish Manu- 
tax for the year 1922. The respondent | facturing Company had a capital of 
added the amount to income and de- | $375,690.74, consisting of capital stock 





gain or loss to the stockholders of the} 


termined the deficiency in question. of the par value of $100,000 and surplus 
Typical Contract Given. 

The addition of the amount to the sus- 
pense account was , accordance with a 
consistent policy of the petitioner to 
treat such amounts as payable on de- 
mand by the customer. A typical con- 
tract with a customer is as follows: 
Union Security Company 

29 S. La Salle Street 

Chicago, Ill. 
Date 

Gentlemen: I, the undersigned, do hereby 
subscribe and purchase, subject to ac- 
ceptance at your Chicago Office, shares 
of 80> cumulative preferred stock, par value 
$100.00 each, and ... shares of the com- 
mon stock, par value $5.00 each, of the J. L. 
Kraft & Bros. Co. and agree to pay therefor 
$100.00 for each and every share of the 
preferred and $5.00 per share for each and 
every share of the common stock subscribed 
for as above, or a total of dollars, 
payable one-fifth herewith and one-fifth 
monthly hereafter until the full amount is 
paid, at which time certificate of stock shall 
be sent to me. 

I understand that all the conditions of our 
agreement are contained herein; that no 
salesman has authority to make any repre- 
sentations at variance with any literature 
issued by you relating to said J. L. Kraft 
& Bros Co., that you reserve the right to 
reduce or reject this order and return any 


amount paid thereon and that this subscrip- | 


tion becomes irrevocable by me after its ac- 
ceptance by you 
Debits Included Refunds. 

The items debited to the suspense ac- 
count included refunds made by the peti- 
tioner to the subscriber. 

Opinion by Siefkin: The petitioner con- 
tends that it is entitled to set up on its 
books a liability on account of install- 
ment payments made to it by customers 
purchasing stock, such customers having, | 


| of $275,690.74. On July 22, 1915, a stock 
| dividend of $200,000 was declared, and 
thereafter the capital stock was $300,000 
divided into 300 shares of the par value 
of $100 each. 

On June 21, 1922, the corporation had 
capital stock of $300,000 and a surplus 
lof $1,898,923.12, of which surplus $1,- 
823,232:38 represented earnings or prof- 
its accumulated since February 28, 1913. 


Distribution of Assets 
| To Stockholders Ordered 


| On June 21, 1922, at a meeting of the 
| board of directors of the Parish Manu- 
| facturing Company, the following action 
| was taken: 

The president further stated that the 
company had an outstanding capital stock 
of $300,000 and accumulated surplus earn- 
ings cf approximately $1,900,000; that he 
considered it advisable to distribute the 
j}accumulated surplus among the stock- 
| holders, and also to make a distribution on 
}account of the capital, and that in his 
| judgment it was to the best interests of 
| the stockholders to take action toward dis- 
solution of the company and the distribu- 
tion of all its assets. 

Thereupon, on motion of Mr. Brown, 
duly seconded; the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, that a dividend of $25 per share 
be and is hereby declared on the common 
and preferred stock of the company, pay- 
able forthwith in cash to the stockholders 
of record as of this date, and the treasurer 
be and he is hereby authorized and directed 
to issue checks for said dividend: 

Resolved further, that a dividend be and 
is hereby declared of the following securi- 
| ties, and the proper officers of the company 
be and they are hereby authorized and di- 
rected to deliver the securities to the hold- 
ers of the common and preferred stock of 


| 
| 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Dividends 


| Dividend Declared in Liquidation _ 
Of Corporation Held to Be Taxable 


Basis Prescribed by Board of Tax Appeals for Determin- 
ing Gain to Stockholders. 


tion, or by obtaining the consent in writing 
of all stockholders of this company to said 
dissolution for the purpose’ of effecting the 
intended object of the foregoing resolution 
in accordance with the by-laws of this com- 
pany and of the laws of the State of New 
Jersey relating to said proposed dissolu- 
|tion; a 

Further resolved that when the stock- 
holders of this company shall signify their 
approval, either by resolutions duly adopted 
or by their consent in writing to the dis- 
solution of this company, the proper of- 
ficers of this company be and they are 
hereby authorized to execute and file with 
the proper public officials all papers and 
documents necessary to effect said dissolu- 
|tion, and after payment or provision for 
payment has been made of all debts or lia- 
bilities owing by this company, to declare 
}a dividend of $3,507.30 in final liquidation 
| of the company’s capital stock. 
| On the same day, pursuant to the reso- 
lution of the board of directors, there 
were distributed to Elkins, Morris & 
Conmpany, the remaining assets of the 
Parish Manufacturing Company, con- 
|sisting of cash in the amount of $3,507.30. 


|Partnership’s Return Included 


|Loss on Parish Company 

The partnership of Elkins, Morris & 
|Company made a return of income for 
|the year 1922, in which it reported that 
;of the amount of $2,195,415.82 received 
by it from the Parish Manufacturing 
Company on June 21, 1922, $372,183.44 
| represented a return of capital, and 
| that $1,823,232.38 represented a dividend 
paid out of earnings accumulated since 
|February 28, 1913, taxable at surtax 
rates. The partnership also reported 
|that it sustained a loss of $1,796,910.22 
|on the liquidation of the Parish Manu- 
| facturing Company, the loss being meas- 
jused by the difference between the 
{amount paid for the stock of that com- 
|pany, to-wit, $2,172,600.96 and the 
|amount theretofore received as a return 
}of capital, to-wit, $372,183.44, plus the 
jamount of the final dividend, to-wit, 
$3,5C7.30. 

The petitioners, in their income-tax 
}returns for the year 1922, included in 
|income their respective shares of the 
dividend as determined by the partner- 
ship, and also took deductions from gross 
income of their respective shares of the 
loss claimed to have been sustained by 
the partnership in the liquidation of the 
Parish Manufacturing Company. The re- 
spondent determined that the partnership | 
|realized a gain of $26,322.16 on the! 
| transaction, which amount he measured 
by the difference between the amount 
paid by the partnership for the capital | 
stock of the Parish Manufacturing Com- | 
pany, to-wit, $2,172,600.96, and the total | 
amount received in liquidation, to-wit, | 
$2,198,923.12 and that such gain should 
be taxed to the petitioners at the surtax | 
rates. 


Opinion Summarized 
By Mr. Marquette 


Opinion by Marquette: The parties 
| hereto have stipulated that Elkins, Morris 
& Company purchased all of the capital 
stock of the Parish Manufacturing Com- 
|pany on June’ 20, 1922, and was the! 
|owner thereof from that date until the} 
|corporation was liquidated. The  re- 
spondent in his answer filed herein ad- | 
;mits that Elkins, Morris & Company | 





Contracts 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


GYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standurd 
~ Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately $ by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


VIDENDS: Defined: Liquidating Dividends: 


I 
D putation of Gain or Loss: 1921 
resolution proceeded to liquidate its 


taken while the Revenue Act of 1921 was operative, the distribution then 
made were dividends within the meaning of the statute to the extent that 


they represented earnings or profits 
were subject to the surtax rate applic 
made in liquidation; the remainder of 
of the amounts thus held as dividend 
ting gain or loss to the stockhol 
eae et al. v. Commissioner. 


NCOME: Defined: 
Pending Adjustment: 


count when the installment contract 
were not completed and the payme 


| 


Union Security Co. v. Commissioner. 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


disposition of the stock or shares by the 
distributee. 


i See. 202. (a) 


from a sale or other disposition of property, 
real, personal, or mixed, acquired after 
February 28, 1913, shall be the cost of such 
property. 


Act of 1921, includes distributions in liq- 
uidation of a corporation to the extent 
of the earnings or profits accumulated 


in, and to the extent of these earnings 


dends, subject to the surtax and exempt 
from the normal tax. 
| 


| said: 


‘Any distribution made by a corporation 


| earnings or profits accumulated since 


| February 28, 1913.’ 
No Provision for’ 


Liquidating Dividends 
1918 Act is omitted and no specific pro- 
vision for liquidating dividends is made, 


except the negative one contained in the 
new subdivision (c) set forth above. 


ognized in the 1918 Act, and declared 
anew its intent to tax as dividends all 


wise, as was the case under the 1916 and 


‘any distribution ... made ... other- 


acumulated since February 28, 1913... 
shall be applied against and reduce the 





owned all of the said capital stock, but 
he now takes the position that the trans- 
|action was handled on the 
basis and that there was no sale of the | 
stock to the partnership. The evidence | 
shows that the partnership in acquiring | 
| the stock of the Parish Manufacturing | 


brokerage | 


mining gain or loss on the sale or other 
disposition of property. Earnings or 


profits accumulated since February 28, | 


1913, distributed in liquidation are to be 
excluded from the computation of gain 
derived or loss sustained from such dis- 


SATURDAY, JULY 27, 1929 


ders on liquidation of the corporation.— 
(Board of Tax Appeals.—Yearly Index 
Page 1258, Col. 2 (Volume IV). July 27, 1929. 


Incompleted Installment Contracts: 
All Revenue Acts.— Where a corporation selling 
securities on an installment basis set aside funds in a special suspense ac- 


was unable to show that it had adjusted such contracts by returning such 
amounts to those who had paid the money to it, the amounts so held con- 
stituted income to the taxpayer and was taxable to it in the proper years.— 


Page 1258, Col. 1° (Volume IV). July 27, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


That the basis for ascer-| 
taining the gain derived or loss sustained | 


In Frank D. Darrow, 8 B. T. A. 276, | 
this Board held that the term “dividend” | 
as defined in section 201 of the Revenue | 


since February 28, 1913, contained there- | 
such distributions are taxable as divi- | 
In that case we 
“When we come to the Revenue Act | 
‘of 1921 we find ‘dividends’ included in | 
taxable income and defined in section | 
201 (a) substantially as in prior Acts, as | 


to its shareholders or members, whether | 
|in cash or in other property, out of its | 


AvutHorizen Statements OnLy Are PresenTsD Herein, Berne 
PusuisHep WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNiTep States DalLy 


Foreign Trade. 


Economic Conditions in World Markets 
Surveyed by Department of Commerce 


° 


Applicable Rate: Com- 
Act.—Where a corporation by proper 
assets and dissolve, the action being 


Rising prices for corn and wheat are 
reflected in business optimism in Argen- 
tine, according to the weekly statement 
of world market conditions made public 
on July 26 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

New construction projects in Austra- 
lia is about 50 per cent rormal. In- 
creased building activity and road re- 
pair work in Austria is steadily lessen- 
ing the number of unemployed. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Argentina—A more optimistic tone is 
.| noticeable in Argentine business circles 
owing in large part to the rise in wheat 
|}and corn prices. A lessor factor is the 
prevailing .weather which is favorable 
to crops. The strike situation is re- 
ported as better. Settlements have been 
effected in Buenos Aires and Santa Fe, 
although the Rosario strike still con- 
tinues. Air mail service has been started 
by the Compagnie Generale Aeropostale 
between Buenos Aires and Santiago. 

Australia.—Conditions in Australia re- 
main about the same as at this time last 
year except in manufacturing and con- 
struction, both of which are undergoing 
a period of readjustment. Since June, 
inventories of some lines show a small 
improvement. Large distributors are re- 
porting a volume equal to that of last 
|year, but price-cutting is | prevalent. 
Owing to continuation of the coal dead- 
lock and the timber strike in New South 
| Wales, expansion in manufacturing and 
new construction prodjects is about 50 


—of the— 
Board of Tax | per cent normal, though there are some 
|signs of a revival in mining activity. 


Appeals {Imports from the United States into 


Australia accounted for 28.3 per cent 
of the total from all sources, but the 
total value was somewhat below that 
of May of last year. In most commod- 
ity lines trade is reported as quiet. 


Number of Unemployed 
Is Reduced in Austria 


Austria.—Because of increased build- 
ing activity and road repair work the 
number of unemployed is steadily de- 
creasing. In the city of Vienna the 
number of unemployed is over 6,000 less 
*Henry Adamson, P. H. Penna, Thomas} than at this time last year. Another 

P. Gallagher, Docket Nos. 21860,| indication that there is nothing alarm- | 

21861, 21862. ing in the present dull condition of trade 

se Ss hat ental ea sta is the fact that during the first half of 
1. Held that certain amounts rep 1929 the number of Austrian firms go- 


accumulated after March 1, 1913, and 
able even though the distributions were 
the amounts distributed after deduction 
s constituted the proper basis for com- 


Moneys Held 


s on which payments had been made 
nts discontinued, and the corporation 


(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


Decisions 


1 
| 
} 
| 


Promulgated July 26, 1929. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 








“But subdivision (c) as carried in the | 


Congress dropped the distinction between | 
| liquidating dividends and dividends as de- | 
| fined in section 201 (a) which it has rec- | 


distributions of earnings accumulated | 
since February 28, 1913, whether the | 
|same be made in liquidation or other- 


1917 Acts. This clearly appears from the | 
provision of the new subdivision (c) that | 


wise than out of (1) earnings or profits | 


basis provided in section 202’ for deter- | 


Company, took into consideration the | tribution, and are to be taxed as other | 


amount of brokerage fees and commis- | dividends, regardless of whether there is 
sions it could earn on the subsequent sale | g gain derived or loss sustained from 
of the assets of the company, as well| such distribution. 


| show that there was not a bona fide | liquidating dividends and other dividends, 
| purchase and sale, and we see no reason | and to make its definition of the term in 
| for assuming that the stipulation and the | section 201 (a) comprehensive and all- 


| admissions of the answer do not set forth | inclusive, so far as earnings or profits | 


| the facts of the transaction. 


y {accumulated since February 28, 1913, 
Issues in Case 


| are concerned, appears even more clearly 


; : The intent of Con-| 
as their profits thereon, but it does not| gress to remove the distinction between | 


for one reason or another, failed to carry | this company, in preportion to the shares 
out the contract of purchase. The re-| respectively held by them, viz: ... . 

spondent, on the other hand, contends | Resolved further, that a dividend of $99 
that the amount so added to the account | per share be and is hereby declared on the 
ad the year in auestion’ constituted | Common and preferred stock of the com- 
aurng e 3 n ques . * | pany, in liquidation of the company, and 
income to the petitioner unless or until | the treasurer of the company be and he is 
it was determined that the petitioner | hereby directed to issue check forthwith in 


| Are Outlined 


The issue raised by the pleadings and 
the stipulation of facts is as to the proper 
|method of taxing the amounts received 
by the partnership upon the distribu- 
tion of the assets of the Parish Manufac- 
turing Company. The petitioners con- 
tend that the amounts distributed 


| from the history of the 1921 Act in proc- 
jess of enactment. The House bill pro- 
| vided, in section 201 (c) for the enact- 
|ment of liquidating dividends in the iden- 
|tical language of the 1918 Act. The 
|Senate amendment eliminated the pro- 
|vision entirely and substituted as sub- 
|division (c) the provision as to stock 


would have to repay the money to the 
customer. 
Adjustments Were Made. 

The application for shares of stock 
signed by the customer makes no pro- 
vision for forfeiture of the amounts paid 
and an officer of the petitioner testified 
that it was 
policy to return to customers the amount 
paid if demand was made for it or to 
make some sort of an adjustment on ac- 
count of it. He testified, however, that 
in the usua! case this adjustment was 
made before the items ever reached the 
suspense account and that the items in 
that account were held pending settle- 
ment at some future time. We are with- 
out detailed information of any suffici- 
ently accurate information showing the 
experience of the petitioner as to the 
portion of the suspense items paid back 
to the customers. The situation in that 
respect is far different from that con- 


sidered by the Court of Claims in Alpha | 


Portland Cement Company v. U. S., de- 
cided May 13, 1929, (IV. United States 
Daily, 866), where that court held that 
the taxpayer might set up a “returned 
bag liability” on account of cement bags 
which might be redeemed. In that case 
the corporation had detailed information 
showing the percentage of bags redeemed 
and the Court of Claims permitted that 
percentage of the returned bag liability 
to be excluded from income. In this pro- 
ceeding we have no guide by which we 
can say that any portion of the amount 


added to the suspense account would ever | 


be returned to the customers. It fol- 
lows that the Commissioner properly 
added the amount to the petitioner’s in- 
come during the year 1922. 
Metzger, Inc., 4 B. T. A. 1214. 

Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 

July 24, 1929. 


Tax Refand Is Awarded 
After Decision on Appeal 


The Nolde & Horst Company of Read- | 


ing, Pa., has been awarded a tax refund 
of approximately $359,000, according to 
an announcement just isued by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. Following is 
the announcement in full text: 

Pa. 


Overassessments of income and 


the company’s consistent | 


See Hanff- | 


payment of said dividend. 

tesolved further, that the proper officers 
of the sompany be and they are hereby di- 
rected forthwith to take all necessary 
steps to effect a dissolution of the company 
|and the distribution of all its remaining 
| assets, 
| Resolved, that the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, with whem the securities of this com- 
pany are now on deposit, be requested and 
directed to deliver the same to Charles H. 
Howell for distribution of the same among 
the stockholders of the company, pursuant 
to resolutions this day adopted. 


Dissolution of Company 
Follows Liquidation 


On the same day, 
|resolution of the board of directors, the 
Parish Manufacturing Company dis- 
tributed as dividends to Elkins, Morris 
|& Company, its sole stockholders, $372,- 
|000 in cash, together with securities of 
the fair market value of $1,823,415.82. 

On December 29, 1922, at a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Parish 
|Manufacturing Company, action was 
taken as shown by the following minutes 
of the meeting: 


The president then stated to the board | 


that the Company was no longer actively 
engaged in the business for which it was 
incorporated and that he desired the board 
to consider the advisability of dissolving the 
corporation and making distribution of its 
| assets. 

Whereupon, after full discussion, the fol- 
|lowing resolutions ‘were moved, seconded, 
and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved that in the judgment of the 
board of directors it is deemed advisable 
and most for the benefit of the Parish Man- 
ufacturing Company, that the corporation 
should be dissolved; and 


of this company be and they are hereby 
| authorized to do all things necessary, either 
by calling a special meeting of the stock- 
holders of this company to take action in 
|favor of or against said proposed dissolu- 





|profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer 
jare determined as follows: 1920, $159,- 
|194.50; 1921, $158,951.94; 1922, $30,- 
| 903.90. 

The entire above overassessments are 
|due to the decision of the Board of Tax 
| Appeals in the instant case as modified 
| by stipulation whereby the taxpayer con- 
|ceded error by the Board of Tax Appeals 
jin its decision of the first issue in that 


Nolde & Horst Company, Reading, | proceeding. Nolde & Horst Company v.| Aver. miles o 


Commissioner 12 B, T, A. 417. 


pursuant to the) 


; i , in 8o|dividends appearing as subdivision (d) 
far as they represented earnings or prof-|in the Act as passed. The House ac- 
its of the corporation accumulated since| cepted the amendment with an amend- 
| February 28, 1913, are dividends tax-|ment which appears as subdivision (c) in 
able only at surtax rates, and that the|the Act as finally passed. The stave- 
remainder of the distributions should be| ment of the House Managers from the 
applied against the purchase price of the |Cgmmittee on Conference relative to this 
grees = gain or ane determined there- | provision, is: 

rom, e respondent says that the en- | : : 

tire amount distributed should be ap-| The House Bill provided that amounts 


plied against the cost of the stock and the | distributed in liquidation of = corpora. 


ren ker | tion shall be treated as in part or in full 
a cost, if any, taxed at the sur- | baxmont in exchange for stock or shares, 

a aieeaakh ; sti |and any gain or profit realized thereby 
te sad aeeetaiin dhe asain | shall be taxed to the distributee as other 
|of the Revenue Act of 1921, the parts of re oF ogee The Senate snendaeet 
| which pertinent here, are as follows: |§ v ee a arene o ee 
Sec, 201. (a) That the term “dividend” | Tecedes with an amendment, . . [re- 
| when used in this title (except in paragraph | ferred to above]. 
| (10) of subdivision (a) of section 234 and | 
paragraph (4) of subdivision (a) of sec-| 





Congress’ Intention 


| tion 245, means any distribution made by 
|a corporation to its shareholders or mem- 
| bers, whether in cash or in other property, 
| out of its earnings or profits accumulated 
|since February 28, 1913, except a distri- 
| bution made by a personal service corpora- 
tion out of earnings or profits accumulated 
| since December 31, 1917, and prior to Jan- 
;}uary 1, 1922, 

(c) Any distribution (whether in cash 
;or other property) made by a corporation 
|to its shareholders or members otherwise 
than out of (1) earnings or profits accumu- 
| lated since February 28, 1913, or (2) earn- 
| ings or profits accumulated or increase in 
value of property accrued prior to March 1, 
1913, shall be applied against and reduce 
the basis provided in section 202 for the 
purpose of ascertaining the gain derived 
or the loss sustained from the sale or other 





« Ju 
1929 
4,883,847 
592,817 
6,019,493 
727,135 
1,275,357 
2,303,191 
4,659,994 
1,359,499 
272,590 
475 
1,086,434 
930,685 
1,361.75 
W714 


| Freight revenue .... 

| Passenger revenue ... 

| Total oper. rev. .. 

| Maintenance of way 

| Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses .. 

| Total expenses incl. other 

Net from railroad 

Taxes . Pe 

| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 

| Net after taxes, etc. .... 

| Net after rents ‘a 

perated ..... 

j Operating ratio ...+.see06 


|\Was All-Inclusive 


| “There would seem to be no doubt that 
Congress intended its definition of ‘divi- 
dends’ to include liquidating dividends 
to the extent of earnings accumulated 
|since February 28, 1913. 
| It is our conclusion that the term ‘divi- 
dends’ as defined in section 201 of the 
Revenue Act of 1921, includes distri- 
butions in liquidation to the extent of 
the earnings or profits accumulated since 
February 28, 1913, contained therein, and 
that to the extent of those earnings such 
distributions are taxable as dividends, 
subject to the surtax and exempt from 
the normal tax.” 

The rulding in the Darrow case was 





|Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


Wensper canoes ‘that the prepay siiaess | (As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


New® York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 


Lehigh Valley R. R. 
ne Six Months 

1928 1929 1928 
4,648,623 29,025,751 27,937,950 
659,775 3,116,128 3,348,285 
5,813,262 35,083,722 33,925,004 
594,420 2,946,008 3,353,483 
1,058,674 17,550,249 7,103,031 
2,258,232 14,202,914 14,374,607 
4,233,148 26,643,002 26,724,629 
1,580,114 8,440,720 1,200,375 
826,143 1,826,565 1,689,359 
70 2,964 17,729 
1,253,901 6,611,191 5,493,287 
1,085,645 5,741,664 4,569,444 
1,364.21 1,361.75 1,363.98 
12.8 76.9 78.8 


4, 
4, 


1, 
3, 
1, 


' 


1, 


1,690.54 


resenting cost to the petitioners of 
stock in a corporation constituted 
losses in 1922 and are deductible in 
that year. | 

2. Amounts paid in 1922 and 1925 
as assessments on stock by the peti- 
tioners, who were endorsers of the 
corporation’s notes and guarantors 
of its indebtedness, held deductible 
in the respective years. 

3. An amount advanced in the 
form of a loan by one of the peti- 
tioners in 1922 to a corporation for 
paying interest on its indebtedness 
(which was in fact a portion of pe- 
titioner’s liability as endorser or 
guarantor) held deductible in that 
year, as a loss then sustained. 

Syracuse Washing Machine Corporation, | 
Docket Nos. 26851, 41474. 

On January 2, 1920, the petitioner 
paid to a trustee the total sum of 
$338,000 for the benefit of and to se- 
cure contracts for the services of 
two employes for a period of five 
years, at the end of which time the - 
funds were to be paid by the trustee 
to the employes, provided the em- 
pore had carried out the terms of 

heir employment contracts. The 
contracts were duly carried out and 
the funds paid to the employes. Held 
that the amount of the petitioner’s 
expenditure should be spread ratably. 
over the life of the contracts, and an 
aliquot portion deducted from gross 
income for each year. (S. S. White 
Dental Co. v. United States, 61 Ct. 
Cl. 441.) 

The Island Petroleum Company, Docke 

No. 19970. 

1. Held that the petitioner did not 
own or control substantially all of 
the stock of four other corporations 
and therefore was not affiliated with 
them. 

2. Held that the amount advanced 
by the petitioner during the taxable 
period to finance the operations of 
four other corporations represented 
payment for stock in such corpora- 
tions and therefore was not an al- 
lowable deduction to the petitioner in 
determining net income. 

3. Held, further, that such amount 
was not deductible as a loss sus- 
tained during the taxable year in de- 
termining net income. 


t 








approved and followed in Philetus W. 
Gates, 9 B. T. A. 1133. 


In the light of the decisions cited_ it | 
follows, and we so hold, that the distri- 
butions involved herein, in so far as they 
represented earnings or profits of the 
Parish Manufacturing Company accumu- 
lated since February 28, 1913, consti- 
tuted dividends within the meaning of 
section 201 of the Revenue Act of 1921, 
and are subject to the surtax and exempt | 
from the normal tax, and that the re- 
mainder of such distributions should be | 
used as the basis for computing gain or 
loss under section 202 of said Act. It 
appears that the distributions have been | 
properly treated by the partnership and | 
the petitioners. ’ | 

Judgment will be 
Rule 50. 

July 24, 1929, 


entered ‘under 





June 
1929 
412,836 
199,922 
716,767 
612,648 
883,612 
583,757 
340,654 
436,113 


Six Months 

1929 1928 
26,049,423 24,264,661 
884,312 801,537 
27,852,264 25,872,527 
8,318,794 3,205,585 
5,298,576 4,999,419 
9,611,530 9,336,796 
19,508,933 19,146,004 
8,343,331 6,726,523 


1928 
3,876,768 
174,124 
4,201,563 
656,465 
840,079 
1,495,859 
3,245,560 
956,003 


|5 per cent less in value. 


ing into receivership totaled only 1,040 | 
as compared with 1,165 during the cor- | 
responding period of 1928, while the fig- 
ures for failures for the same period are 
291 as against 293 last year. The tight- | 
ness of money has become a chronic 
condition and it is believed that busi- 
ness is adjusting itself to the situation 
fairly satisfactorily. It is_ significant | 
that the National Bank met the demands | 
made upon it incident to the heavy set- | 
tlements customary at the turn of the} 
fiscal year without any apparent strain, 
notwithstanding the increase in its dis- 
count portfolio from 195,000,000 schil- 
lings on June 23, to 250,000,000 schillings 
on June 30, as compared with the figure 
of 166,000,000 for June 30, 1928. 

Brazil.—Some relaxation from the gen- 
eral tightness of credit has been reported, 
particularly in the interior, and money 
is slightly easier. However, the serious- 
ness of the situation is revealed by the 
failure of two important firms in Rio de 
Janeiro each having liabilities amounting 
to approximately $2,000,000, the assets 
not being given. Exchange has been | 
steady and the coffee market calm, al- | 
though futures are weak owing to large | 
crop prospects. 

British Malaya.—Merchandise stocks 
are moving slowly and dealers are or-| 
dering replacements cautiously. Little} 
business activity is expected until rub- 
ber and tin prices show definite im- 
provement. Although sales of automo-| 
biles continue slack agencies for a new 
American motor car and truck have been 
placed and fairly heavy initial orders 
made. The used-car situation is causing | 
some concern. Except for some activity 
in Japanese goods the textile market is| 
featureless. American ducks are heavily 
overstocked. Textile dealers in general 
are buying only definite requirements. 
Stocks of flour are ample and demand 
for provisions is light. The local fruit | 
season, now at its peak, is interfering 
with sales of imported fresh fruits. Ex-| 
ports of rubber in June were low but 
production was maintained and stocks 
accumulated at the ports and July ship- 
ments are expected to be heavier. 





Prices in Canada 
For Wheat Advance 


Canada.—High wheat prices, as the) 
result of a continuation of the unsatis- 
factory crop outlook in the Prairie 
Provinces characterized the week ended 
July 19. The official crop estimate is- 
sued during the week characterizes 
Quebec conditions as average to good, 
and Ontario conditions excellent. An 
apple crop of 3,609,417 barrels or 11 per 
cent more than the 1928 yield is antici-| 
pated, as the result of excellent condi- | 
tions prevailing in Nova Scotia; the 
British Columbia estimate is 25 per cent 
lower than last year. Canadian news- 
print mills operated at 86.7 per cent of 
their rated capacity during June with a 
production of 225,055 tons and an export 
of 223,120 tons. June pig iron output 
of 89,873 tons was 8 per cent under the 
corresponding figure for 1928 but 13 per 
cent over May of this year. Production 
of steel ingots and direct steel castings 
totaled 119,505 tons, 3 per cent over a 
year ago and 5 per cent under May. 
Toronto factories are running on a fairly 
even schedule’ with manufacturers’ 
stocks of paint and rubber fairly well 
sold out and increased activity in rub- 
ber plants expected shortly. Mild busi- 
ness recession is reported from Quebec 
but newsprint activity, mining, agd the 
tourist trade continue as the stimulat- 
ing factors. Market prices for linseed 
oil are higher and for’ turpentine 
cheaper. June wheat exports were 17 
per cent over last year in quantity but 
Flour exports 
in the same comparison increased 31 per 
cent in quantity and 6 per cent in value, 
| Estonia.—On account of the acute 
| money stringency due to the crop failure 
of 1928 protested notes in Estonia have 
shown an unusually large increase. Bills 
that went to protest during the first 
four months of 1929 numbered 29,635 in- 
volving $1,620,000, as compared with 





287,180 

76 
148,857 
898,322 


200,570 
2,351 
753,082 
575,386 
1,690.54 
17.2 


1,629,144 
3,022 
6,711,165 
5,411,756 
1,690.54 
70.0 


5,113 
5,206,808 
3,896,754 

1,690.54 


69.9 74.0 


1,514,602 | 


12,020 involving $903,600, an increase of 
| 79 per cent. 

| Germany.—Taxation receipts for the 
| month of May totaled 657,090,000 marks; 


Growing Optimism in Argentina Reflected Rising Prices 
Of Grain; Unemployment Reduced in Austria. 


the corresponding month.of 1928 the high- 
est increase took place in the property 
tax receipts which advanced from 75,- 
600,000 marks to 103,500,000. A smaller 
increase was noticeable in the receipts 
from the certain indirect taxes, notably 
those on beer and alcohol. Total taxation 
receipts for the first two months of the 
current fiscal year (beginning April 1) 
amount to 1,596,500,000 as compared with 
1,531,400,000 marks during the same pe-+ 
riod of 1928, or an increase of 65,100,000 
marks. This showing is better than was 
generally expected, especially in view of 
the rather unfavorable business condi- 
tions during recent months, 


Hawaiian Crops Improved 
By Favorable Weather 


Hawaii—Prior to July 10 weather 
conditions in Hawaii were more favorable 
to ripening than to growing crops, but 
since the date fair to good rains have 
been reported from all islands except 
Oahu. Mountain rains in all plantation 
districts have  replinished irrigation 
water for irrigation lands. Temperature 
and humidity have been slightly above 
normal during the past month. With 
75 per cent of the current sugar-cane crop 
already harvested, many Hawaiian mills 
have suspended grinding to permit con- 
centration of labor in fields where culti- 
vation and week control are required. 
Acre yield according to reports have al- 
ready overrun estimates on some plan- 
tations by as much as 15 per cent, and 
the delay in harvesting the remainder of 
the crop is expected to result in a further 
increase. 

India. — General conditions in India 
show no marked change over the prece 
ing month. Bank clearances continue 
low, and a slight decline in the volume 
of imports and exports is reported. Dis- 
appointing cash subscriptions to the new 
government loan are regarded as a re- 
flection of poor trade conditions in the 
chief market centers. Progress of the 
monsoon thus far has been fairly generai 
and satisfactory, except in Assam and 
Sind, where disastrous floods hava oc- 
curred in certain areas. The mill strike 
continues at Bombay, but some hope for 
a settlement is entertained. A special 
Court of Inquiry has been appointed to 
this end by the Bombay Government by 
authority of the Trade Disputes Act. 
Money is easy, with call funds reaching 
1% per cent, the lowest point reached 
this year. Trade demand has fluctuated 
widely, due to operations in connection 
with the new Government loan. The 
Imperial Bank rate still stands at 5 per 
cent. Exchange opened steady, but 
closed distinctly easier because of the 
abundance of cheap money throughout 
India. 

Mexico.—The better tone in business 
continues in evidence. Automotive sales 
are reported as good. As a result of the 
general improvement, the Mexican gold © 
peso is stronger. A large number of 
small factories of various kinds ar@ 
springing up as a result of the high 
import duties. The greater part of the 
new plants’ are being established at 
Mexico City and Monterrey. 


Exports at High Level 
In Netherlands Indies 
Netherland East Indies.—Export trade 


| continues at a high level, due to seasonal 


marketing activities. Buyers, however, 
are generally cautious and prevailing 
low prices for major export products are 
affecting retail trade. Many importers 
of staple lines, particularly textiles, are 
overstocked. New models of low-priced 
American cars and a_ medium-priced 
American truck have been introduced. 


| Retail sales of automobiles are fairly 


good, and dealers’ stocks are reported 
light. Trade in accessories is active. 


| Textile trade is light, and supplies are 


heavy. Importers are cutting prices of 


|canned fruits in order to clear heavy 


stocks. The sugar market is steady. 

Panama.—The opening of the First Na- 
tional Bank, which has been organized 
with a capital of $1,000,000 and is to spe- 
cialize on agrarian and mortgage loans is 
scheduled for August. 1. The Canal 
Zone section of the Panama Aviation 
Commission endorses the proposed gen- 
real development of the Panama Com- 
mercial airport at Paitilla, but advises 
gradual expenditures in keeping with 
growth of commercial aviation. Recom- 
mendation is made that no concrete run- 
ways be constructed unless the drained 
grass runways prove unsatisfactory; that 
fields number two and three be com- 
pleted, that only the most essential build- 
ings, such as hangars, waiting rooms, 
and offices be erected now, and that 
steps be taken to establish the necessary 
revenue sources, An airways service 
between Panama and Chile was inaugu- 
rated on July 16. It is stated that the 
Panama Post Office has made $4,000 
profit since the beginning of air mail 
service in January. 

Philippine Islands.—Although seasonal 
conditions and low export prices influ- 
enced trade somewhat, general business 
in June was fair. An overstocked condi- 
tion of the textile market has resulted 
from heavy arrivals during the last six 
months and local importers report June 
business as unsatisfactory. Due chiefly 
to commencement of the rainy season, 
passenger car sales were less. Sugar 
grinding has been completed by most 
mills. Crop prospects are generally 
favorable. Precautions have been taken 
to check a locust pest in Central Luzon. 
Condtion of the rice crop in some sections 
is unfavorable on account of lack of 
rain and shortage is anticipated unless 
there is immediate relief. 


Business in Sweden 


Continues Satisfactory 
Sweden.—The satisfactory trend 
general business conditions remains 
practically unchanged. The outlook is 
bright with favorable crop reports and 
leading export industries well engaged. 
Bourse activity reflects the normally 
quiet summer season although recently 
the quotations on several leading shares 
have shown a rising tendency. The 
money market i: easy. It is estimated 
that foreign trade during June will yield 
an export surplus of about 20,000,000 
crowns. The exports of sawn wood 
goods were unusually high and reached 
the highest figures for the month in sev- 
eral years. Woodpulp, paper, iron ore, 
matches, and pig iron also reached high 
levels. Among the imports, gasoline 


in 





this is the highest figure for May durin 
the past three years, As compared wit 


showed sharp advance for the month as 
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Lumber Purchases 
In America Reduced 















Larger Orders Sent to Russia 
And Scandinavia for 
First Half of 


Year. 








Imports into the United Kingdom 
from the United States and Canada for 
the first half of this year were less than 
in the corresponding period last year, 
whereas shipments received from Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, and Finland were 
larger, according to a statement just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the statement 

@ follows: 

As compared with last year, imports 
of lumber into the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the first half of 1929 have been prac- 
tically equal in volume as regards soft- 
woods, and considerably lower in volume 
of hardwoods. Imports of both hard- 
woods and softwoods from the United 
States and Canada were less. 


Changes In European Sources, 


Among the chief European suppliers 
to the United Kingdom market, Poland 
and Latvia furnished greatly decreased 
quantities, particularly of softwoods, 
Finland, Sweden, Norway, and Russia, 
all shipped larger quantities up to the 
end of June. As the third quarter of 
the year is a season of heavy shipments, 
these mid-year balances may easily be 
altered by autumn. However, the ad- 
vance-sale position indicates otherwise. 

Up to the middle of the year Russia 
and Finland had as yet delivered less 
than one-third the minimum quantity 
sold. Sweden apparently had shipped a 
somewhat greater percentage of her 

les. Total advance sales from these 
three countries had reached a figure 
which makes it improbable that there 
will be any great alteration in the pro- 
portions from the principai European 
producers, unless difficulties should hin- 

der deliveries from any of these three 
large suppliers to the United Kingdom 
market during the remainder of the year. 
The end-of-June situation is seen in the 
following tables of imports taken from 
official United Kingdom statistics: 

Imports into the United Kingdom of soft 
woods, hewn or sawn, for six months in 
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teaching a special six-week course in ex- 
tension methods, it was said. This course 
is being given by the University in co- 
operation with the Department of Agri- 
culture, it was explained. 

A summary of the survey published 
by the Department as “Relative Costs of 
Extension Methods Which Influence 
Changes in Farm and Home Practices,” 
follows in full text: 

Seventeen States cooperated in furnish- 
ing data for the study. These States are 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Georgia, 
Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee and Wisconsin. To in- 
sure uniform and complete information, 
personal visits were made to each of 
these States in advance of assembling 
any data. These 17 States had 43.8 per 
cent of the extension workers and 46.4 
per cent of the total extension budget for 
the United States for the fAscal year 
ended June 30, 1928. 


Cost Schedules Entered 


By Extension Workers 


Cost schedules were filled out by 1,308 | 

extension workers, or nearly 65 per cent 
of all those employed in the States 
studied. Included were 723 county agri- 
cultural agents, 254 home demon®’tration 
agents, 42 boys’ and girls’ club agents, 
232 agricultural specialists, and 57 home 
economics specialists. Copies of the forms 
used in collecting the data will be found 
in the appendix. 
Satisfactory distribution of time and 
other costs to the various means em- 
ployed in forwarding extension work was 
possible, because of the records kept by 
members of the extension staff relating 
to the number of meetings held, demon- 
strations conducted, farm visits made, 
letters mailed, and similar activities, even 
though actual records of cost distribution 
had not been kept. 

Certain activities, such as telephone 
calls, circular letters, and correspondence, 
frequently relate to other means of teach- 
ing, such as meetings and demonstra- 
tions. This is also true to some extent 
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hewn imports from Poland and Latvia in- 
cluded with “Others.” Hardwood logs, hewn, 
and lumber from Sweden, Russia, Latvia, 
and Norway, included with “Others.” 

Dressed lumber impurts totaled 116,316 
M feet in the first half of 1926 and 
134,910 M feet up to the end of June 
this year. Sweden and Norway furnished 
respectively, 57,070 and 37,770 M feet 
last year; 65,778 and 49,078 M feet this. 
Summing up both rough and dressed, 
Sweden with 235,309 M feet delivered has 
a long lead over other softwood supply- 
ing countries to the United Kingdom 
market up to the .niddle of the year. 

In regards other chief imports, ma- 
hogany decreased slightly this year, 
totaling 25,180 M feet as compared with 
27,766. Sources are not yet available 
from British official figures. Plywood 
imports were 201,614,175 square feet val- 
ued at $4,667,000 in vanuary-June, 1926, 
a gain of about 50 per cent in value. 




























€ Production Reviewed. 
An article in the June 22 issue of the 
London “Timber Trades Journal” en- 





titled “Production of Sawn Goods” con- 
tained the following paragraphs which 
are of considerable interest to American 
exporters. 

“In the years previous to 1914 a long 
















enabled saw mill owners and exporters 
to judge pretty accurately of the needs 
of the various markets, the annual cut 
being year by year absorbed, while prices 
fluctuated within narrow limits. 

“Since 1918, however, it has been im- 
possible for exporters to judge of the 
needs of their customers. The after- 
effects of the war, the diversion of trade 
into new channels, the artificial stimuius 
given to exports and imports by the ups 
and downs in currency, ete., have ren- 
dered all calculations uncertain, and we 
have been passing through a period when 
too large quantities of sawn and planed 
wood have been manufactured, with the 
consequence that market prices have 
jumped about in a way which no one 
could. calculate, although, on the whole, 
values have tended in the downward di- 
rection. 
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Nations Seek Stability. 


“This has been so much emphasized in 
the past two or three years that the ex- 
porting countries which are best organ- 
ized, viz., Sweden and Finland, have 
been endeavoring to work together to re- 
duce the annual output until such time 
as values become stable. 

“In 1927 Finland was well ahead of all 
other countries as an exporter of sawn 
goods, and Finnish shippers, being un- 
able to make any reasonable profits in 
the sawmilling business, decided among 
themselves to commence a campaign for 
a.gradual reduction in the yearly cut. 

“The Swedish Exporters’ Association 
met the Finnish Saw Mill Owners’ As- 
sociation and a combined program was 
proposed; but, upfortunately, the Swedes 
could not agree on definite measures and 
Finland was left to work on her own 
account. 

“In 1927 Finland exported 1,278,012 
standards (2,530,464 M feet) and in 1928 
1,140,709 standards (2,258,604 M feet). 
This year’s total is estimated at a little 
over a million standards (1,980,000 M 
feet), while it is calculated that the ex- 
port for 1930 will be 850,000 to 900,000 
standards (1,683,000 to 1,782,000 M feet). 

yi was necessary, of course, for the 
x€duction to be gradual in order that 
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‘|for extension purposes, 


1928. 1929. 

UWelted States ... .. 2.6.5. 106,383 77,717 
ME 80 i é cine 40 O88 eb ee 53,949 35,759 
OS Oe See ere ree 109,285 169,531 
MET soc .cc gin ticsie6 See bie'es 90,920 162,122 
MUA? Ss o's 5 Bass ase sks 60,463 101,566 
TURE |S. is ike eee ss wn eats 114,344 37,865 
DEMNER? . 5is 50 oo Fe veer ees 118,612 88,31 
DOA 5 5 Fane i ves.apeeeees 36,189 44, | 
NNO. hats s Seo ch er vineie eek 64,849 47,057 

WE esas ae aitene ea eke 759,944 764,522 

Hardwoods, except mahogany: 

1928. 1929. 

MIttOd GtRte cas css se cone 120,091 105,116 
EE crack Cp ctecin eee gate 26,508 24,159 
MEE s cies thes ckpecccess wes Sax ee ed ae 
PUNE ee SEW eee ede 1,552 2,396 
Russia. ..:. 0.03608 Seka and PA HEOS eee 
Boland ..4..4..8008 $B Vee dt. 83947 6;989 
RAND 2.8600 the eNeserdicenes P. ahs oc 
EON. oa a Che Oh adden Pens arte Ne 
I oon 6 i sitcnse's.cs MaeBleibay 67,347 52,447 

OOD fos: cax atte hs ces . 214,445 191,107 

"Both softwood and hardwood log and 


period of quiet development in Europe | 


of farm visits, office calls, exhibits, news 
stories, and most of the other agencies 
employed by extension workers. It is be- 
lieved that in all cases except telephone 
calls, correspondence, and circular letters, 
the costs which might be distributed to 
|the various other methods are largely 


|cess of the costs of extension funds, mak- 


| cluding personal letters, of nearly 13 per 


extension funds on the average, account- 
ing for more than 17 per cent of the ex- 
penditures, the variation being from less 
than 8 per cent in one State to nearly 
30 per cent in another State. 

Method demonstrations account for an 
additional expenditure of 15 per cent of 
funds, making the cost of both result and 
method demonstrations equal to approxi- | 
mately one-third of the extension budgets 
of these States. Leader-training meet- 
ings, which in most instances are closely 
related to method demonstrations, in- | 
creased the’cost another 5 per cent. 

Personal visits to farms and farm 
homes consume nearly one-seventh of the 
appropriations for extension work. Han- 
dling requests for information through 
office calls, telephone calls, and corre- 
spondence takes approximately 10 per 
cent of the funds, making a total of 
nearly 24 per cent of moneys expended 
for personal service methods. 

Extension costs incident to news-serv- 
ice material account for 4.6 per cent of 
the budget and are only slightly in ex- 


ing a total for written methods, not in- 


cent of all costs. 


Exhibits Are Required 
At Community Meetings 


General community meetings other 
than method-demonstration meetings, 
leader-training meetings, and extension 
schools require extension exhibits. The 
writing, printing, and distribution of 
popular bulletins and circulars used in 
extension teaching require slightly more 
than 6 per cent of expenditures. 

The later studies of the effectiveness 
of extension methods have not led to any 
appreciable redistribution of the per- 
centages of practices adopted which were 
credited to the influence of the various 
means and agencies, as brought out by 
the earlier studies. It is therefore be- 
lieved that these data may be taken as a 
reliable index of the average returns | 
from these means and agencies through- 
out the country. 

A comparison of percentages of cost 
and percentages of returns credited to 
the various methods emphasizes the fact 
that the cost is seldom a true indication | 
of accomplishment. For example, to bul- | 
letins and circulars distributed to farmers 
}and farm home makers, 6.2 per cent of | 
annual extension expenditures is charge- 








|compensating. The costs of these three 
|means have been adjusted in accordance 
with information supplied by the exten- 
sion workers cooperating in the study. 

Time distribution and total costs have 
been weighed in accordance with the 
number of extension workers in the sev- 
eral groups and the amount of money 
devoted to the various lines of extension 
work in the States. 


An attempt has been made to include 
all funds spent within the various States 
regardless of 
whether such funds were in all cases a 
part of the State extension budget. For 
example, where members of the experi- 
ent station staff have attended exten- 
sion meetings, the cost of their time and 
travel has. been charged against meet- 
ings, even though this expense frequently 


sion service. 
Funds Allotted to States 


| Are Included in Data 


Funds appropriated to the 
States Department of Agriculture for 
extension work, and allotted to the States, 
have been included in the cost data. 
Other expenditures of the Department of 
| Agriculture which might affect the re- 
|sults from extension methods, although 
not included in the cost tables, also have 
been taken into consideration in the final 
analysis. It is believed that these addi- 
tional expenditures would not materially 
affect the ratio of costs to results. 

For example, the largest single ex- 
|penditure of the United States Depart- 
|ment of Agriculture for extension, which 
| has not been included, is that for bul- 
letins. The addition of the cost of 
Farmers’ Bulletins would increase the 
percentage of extension funds spent on 
bulletins by about 1 per cent, which 
would not materially change the stand- 
jing of bulletins in relation to other 
methods. The overhead costs of admin- 
istration and supervision have been pro- 
rated according to the other costs of the 
teaching methods employed. 

_ Result demonstrations with adults and 
juniors received the largest proportion of 


| 


business should not be too greatly disor- 
ganized; but over a period of four years 
a diminution in the exported quantity of 
nearly 400,000 standards (792,000 M 
feet) is a very substantial step towards 
reducing the balance between supply and 
demand. Sweden’s export has remained 
very regular and, having kept for a long 
series of years round about a million 
standards (near 2,000,000 M_ feet)— 
which is reckoned to be the limit of that 
country’s export capacity—there is no 
reason to anticipate any alteration. 

“Thus, as far as the Scandinavian mar- 
kets are concerned, exporters are endeav- 
oring to secure a more stable price level 
for goods and to prevent an over-supplv; 
but simultaneously with this reduction 
from Finland the trade is faced with 
such a growth in the Russian business 
that the good effects hoped for from the 
action of Finnish shippers seem in dan- 
ger of being nullified. 

Russian Exports Grow. 

“In 1927 Russia exported to this coun- 
try 340,000 standard (673,200 M feet); 
in 1928, 380,000 standards (752,400 M 
feet); this year the export is estimated 
at 450,000 to 550,000 standards (890,000 
to 1,090,000 M feet) and, according to 
news from Russia, about 700,000 to 
750,000 standards (1,386,000 to 1,485,000 
M feet) will be available for Great 
Britain in 1930.” 

(Trade Promotion Series No. 64, “The 
British Lumber Market,” is a 333-page 
report by A. E. Boadle, former Lumber 
Trade Commissioner to the United King- 
dom, on the import lumber trade and 
wood consuming industries in the United 
Kingdom, which will be of much interest 
to American exporters to that market 
who do not already have it. Copies may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., or from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at 
Washington or any of its branch offices, 
Price, 60 cents.) 





|has not been charged against the exten- | 


United 


able, whereas, 8.6 per cent of the changed 
practices resulting from extension teach- 
|ing is credited to this means. All exten- 
sion costs incident to news stories and | 
| news service amounted to 4.6 per cent of 
|expenditures, and such stories and service 
jare credited with 12.8 per cent of the 
results. 

The relationship between costs and re- 
|sults is best brought out by dividing re- 
| sults by cost. The quotient expresses the | 
ratio of returns to expenditures for the 
| different methods. There is a wide vari- 
ation in returns per unit of gost from the 
various teaching activities. The news 
story yields two and eight-tenths times 
the average returns per dollar of ex- 
penditure and heads the list of means and 
agencies'in the efficient use of extension | 
funds. Circular letters, general meetings, 
office calls, and bulletins are next in 
}order, with farm and home visits and 
;method demonstrations and leader-train- 
|ing meetings yielding slightly above av- | 
|erage returns per unit of cost. 

Result demonstrations, correspondence, 
telephone calls, and extension schools 
give less than one-half the returns for 
the same expenditure that farm visits 
|give. Exhibits give lowest returns as 
measured in practices changed per dol- 
jlar of expenditure, being about one-sixth 
as efficient as farm visits and one-fif- } 
teenth as efficient as news service. 


Exhibits Found to Give 


Lowest Returns Per Dollar 

| To bring out in an even clearer way | 
|the variation in efficiency, the results 
from the means and agencies may be ex- 
pressed in terms of the per dollar cost of 
a practice influenced by the individual 
methods. If the ultimate objective of ex- 
tension is to bring about changes in rural 
people, such as are indicated by the adop- 
tion of improved farm and home prac- 
tice, then the average cost of changing a 
practice may be determined by dividing 
the total extension expenditures over a 
considerable period of time by the total | 
number of definite farm and home prac- 
tices changed during that period as re- 
ported by extension workers. 

On the basis of extension budgets and 
the number of changed practices reported 
for the three-year period 1925-1927, the 
average cost of influencing a farmer or 
farm woman to adopt an improved prac- 
tice is $4.74. The cost of changing prac- 
tices by the different methods can be | 
readily computed from this average. On 
this basis a practice changed by news 
service costs $1.70, while a practice 
changed through a farm visit costs $4.19, 
or two and four-tenths times as much, 
and one changed by an extension exhibit 
costs $26.33, or about 15 times as much. 

Considering types of methods, the 
printed word gives largest returns per 
unit of cost, followed by meetings other 
than method demonstration and leader- 
training, and by personal-service methods. 
The cost of influencing adoption of prac- 
tices by means of objective methods like 
method-and-result demonstrations, leader- 
training meetings, and exhibits is ap- 
proximately twice that of the printed, 
word, ‘meetings, or personal service 
methods. 

Although local conditions may make it 
necessary to employ a more expensive 
means in order to accomplish the desired 
result, it is frequently possible to substi- 
tute an equally effective, but less expen- 
sive, means and thereby save time and 
money. Each particular task to be un- 
dertaken should be analyzed, and the 
means and agencies should be selected 
which will do the work most effectively, 
considering expected results and esti- 
mated costs. 

Without attempting to prescribe the 
optimum percentages of funds which 
should be expended on the different ex- 
tension-teaching means, a basis is pro- 
vided for more intelligent direction of 
extension effort. Progress in extension 
teaching depends to a very great extent 
upon wise use of time by individual 
workers. Even the least effective teach- | 











Of an average of 6,756,000 pounds of 
dried prunes annually shipped into Italy, 
from 30 to 35 per cent come from the 
United States, according to a report re- 
| ceived in the Foreign Service of the Bu- 
reau of Economics from 
| Consul W. O. Jones at Rome. 
text of the report, just issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, fcllows: 


There has been a steady expansion in 
the Italian market for prunes during the 
past seven years, 
creased from 5,689,000 pounds in 1922 
to 14,446,000 pounds in 1928. 
Italian demand for dried prunes is in- 
creasing so rapidly, efforts are being 
made to increase the domestic output. | 
Owing to the length of time required} 
for the development of a profitable in-| 
dustry, however, it will be some years 
before a domestic trade of any conse- 
quence can ‘be established. 
to present indications, any such devel- 
opment still would fall far short of keep- 
ing pace with the demand, states Consul 
It seems, therefore, that a very 
good opportunity exists 
American prune producers and exporters 
to supply an increasing proportion of 
the Italian prune requirements. 

At the present time four general types 
of dried prunes are being sold on the 
Italian market, according to Mr. Jones. | 
“Prugne Lunghe” (long 
| prunes), “Prugne Tonde” (round prunes), 
|“Californian” and “Bosnian.” 
|four general types, the California are 
| universally recognized as superior be- 
jeause of their quality, tenderness and 
The relatively high prices | 
at which they are being offered to the 
public militate against their more ex- 
tensive consumption. 
prunes are followed in popularity by the 
It is claimed that one reason 
why the “Bosnian” prunes enjoy such a 
heavy sale is because the kernel of the 
fruit is small and may be easily re- 
This factor 
importance because of the fact that 
by far the largest proportion of the Ital- 
ian consumption of dried prunes is in} 
the raw state, that is, in the dried stage 
and not stewed as is the custom in the 


Jones. 


| These are the 


| cleanliness. 


“Bosnian.” 


moved. 


United 


Local preference for dried prunes from 
which the pits may easily be removed is 
worthy of special consideration on the| the ports of all the world. 
part of American exporters, states Mr. 
Since the 
would require the addition of a certain | fixed sailing schedules, wherever it ap- 
amount of sugar and a certain consump- 
tion of gas for cooking, the cost of pre- 
paring the fruit is rather high for the 
average consumer, that is, the middle 
Consequently, the variety of fruit 
for which the largest potential market t ¢ 
exists is for the clean and choice brands | t® private operation many of these es. 
from which the kernals are easily sep- | tablished lines. 

In this connection the trade re- | the Board has always been careful to re- 


Jones. 


class. 


arated. 


ports that the prunes of Italian produc- 
tion must be stewed as they are generally 
jvery dry when packed for sale, neces- | 
sitating their being 
water and thoroughly washed 
times before they are ready for con- 
sumption. 

According to the Italian Customs Tar- 
iff the general rate on prunes is gold 
($1.80 per 100} 
;pounds) but under treaty provisions this 
commodity may be imported from Yugo- 
slavia at only gold lire 2.00 per quinta! 
(17.5 cents per 100 pounds). 
since the “Treaty on Commerce and Nav- 
igation of 1871,” concluded between Italy 
and the United States, contains the most 
favored nation treatment, this lower rate 
of duty is likewise applicable to Ameri- 
In addition to the foregoing, 
there is also an “octroi” or municipal tax 
into Rome, 
amounts to $1.43 per 100 pounds on the 
“Californian” and “Bosnian” brands, and 
45 cents per 100 pounds on the round and 
long varieties, states Consul Jones. 

Dried prunes retailing in the Rome} 
consular district are usually packed in 
small wooden boxes lined with an oily 
type of paper, and they are available in 
three sizes, holding about 33, 55 and 
110 pounds, states Consul Jones. 
ever, the trade prefers the small and 
medium containers because they are more 
easily handled, do not require window 
space, and necessitate a smaller invest- 
Regarding the local market, the 
latter factor is very important as Rome} water cannot fail to be impressed with 
is largely a city of retail stores, as a|the beauty and security of your great 
consequence of which the owners prefer 
to make the minimum amount of pur- 
chases and a quick turnover. 
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{Continued from Page 1.] 
Benet, General Counsel, National Cot- 
Association; 
Federation 
Labor; LeVerne Beales, Chief Statisti- 
cian for Manufactures, Bureau of the 
Census; Morris A. Copeland, Federal Re- 
serve Board; Thomas W. Howard, As- 
sistant Manager, Department of Manu-| Your geographical location places you 
facture, Chamber of Commerce of the’! 
United States, secretary; E. Dana Du- | consequently to the ports of the United 
chief, Research Division, 
merce Department, 
Discussion 
Committee, recommended at the morn- 
ing session, centered upon the impor- 
tance of a campaign of education to bet- 
ter acquaint business men with the scope 
importance of the statistics with) 
the hope of obtaining complete coopera- 
{tion in securing the necessary data. 
personnel of this committee as approved 
by the Secretary of Commerce is: 
Special Publicity Committee: Robert 
M. Davis, statistical editor, McGraw-Hill | 
Publishing Co., , . 
Faulkner, chief statistician, National In- |question is approved. 
dustrial Conference Board; Dr. Hugh P. 


manager, 
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News Service Said to Be Best Method 
Of Extension Education in Agriculture! To Italy Increased 
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American Producers Furnish 
About 30 Per Cent of 
Commodity Says Con- 


Rome. 
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Committee Is Named 
To Assist in Census 


Questions in Manufactures 
Schedule to Be Revised. 


chairman; 


Trade 


Chamber of Commerce of the United | tee-” 


The revised resolution concerning the |journed with the decision to return and 
policy of the Census Bureau in confer-|review the recommendations and opera- 
tension accomplishment if it occupies|ring with industrial organizations with |tions of the two committees at a later 


The “Californian” | 


the 


Shipping 


By British Importers Greatest Results Per Unit of Expenditure Are Produced | In Past Seven Years Movement for Establishment of Service Suggested by one 
missioner Myers, of Shipping Board. 


[Continued fr 


|Great Lakes region, one Commissioner 
from the Gulf States, one Commissioner 
from the interior of the country, and two 
Commissioners from the Pacific coast. 


I have had the honor to represent this 
Coast as one of the Commissioners of 
the Shipping Board for the past three 
years, and while I was appointed from the 
State of Oregon and my home is in Port- 
land, I have always kept in mind that it 
was my duty to serve not only the in- 
|terests of my home State and city, but 
|also that it was my duty to watch over 
and advance the interests of all the 
States and ports of the Pacific Coast, 
without discrimination. 


Therefore, it is a very great pleasure 
to me to meet here today with the lead- 
ing citizens and business men of this 
port and to say a few words to you 
concerning what our Board has done in 
the past and what it hopes to do in the 
future for the promotion and develop- 
;ment of an American merchant marine. 


|Board Was Established 


|To Promote Private Shipping 


When Congress, in 1916, first estab- 
lished the Shipping Board, it was con- 
templated that the Board’s most impor- 
tant functions were to be, not the opera- 
tion of ships under Government control, 
but the encouragement and development 
|of a privately owned American merchant 
marine and the regulation of carriers by 
| water engaged in the foreign and inter- 
state commerce of the United States. 

The emergency occasioned by our en- 
trance into the war made it necessary 
| for the Shipping Board to depart, for the 
time being, from its initial purpose. 
Only the Government, with the resources 
of the entire nation behind it, could have 
inaugurated and carried out the tremen- 
dous shipbuilding program made neces- 
|sary by the war. We were obliged to 
| provide, with the greatest haste, means 
for transporting our troops and the nec- 
essary munitions to France, and besides 
that imperative demand for ships, it was 
|also necessary to provide for the main- 
tenance of our commerce with neutral 
and allied nations, because the foreign 
bottoms on which we had prviously re- 
lied for the carriage of our ocean 
freights were no longer available to us. 

After the war was over, the Govern- 
ment found that it owned some fourteen 
million tons of shipping, and it then be- 
came the duty of the Board to employ 
}as much of this shipping as was suit- 
able in the establishment of trade routes 
|from the ports of the United States to 
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Acordingly, services were promptly es- 
of prunes |tablished and maintained, on regular 
| peared that the interests of our foreign 
trade would be benefited. After these 
lines had been maintained for some time 
under Government operation, private 
| capital became éfcouraged, and the Ship- 
| ping Board has been enabled to turn over 


In selling these ships 


quire adequate guarantees for the con- 
| tinued maintenance of the services which 
have been built up by laborious effort 
in warm 2nd at some considerable expense. 


several | Disposal of Services 


Is Planned by Board 


As a result of this policy, all of the 
services established by the Board from 
Pacific coast ports have been turned over 
to private operation, and while we are 
still operating a few lines from Gulf and 
Atlantic Coast ports, it is the policy of 
the Board to dispose of these services as 
fast as private capital can be induced 
to undertake the responsibility. 

With these accomplishments behind 
us, the Board is now in a position to re- 
turn to the purpose originally contem- 
plated by Congress, namely, the en- 
|couragement and development of a pri- 


However, 


that | vz 
rine. 

In carrying out this policy, we disire 
to do as much as possible towards the up- 
| building and development of the exports 
and imports from each and all of our sea- 
ports, because, after all, there is no 
object in having a merchant marine un- 
|less we produce and supply the freight 
and passengers for the ships to carry. 


How-| This necessity for the production of 
| cargoes has a local application to every 
}one of our maritime ports, and I am 
moved to comment briefly upon its ap- 
plication to San Diego. 


Any traveler arriving at this port by 





natural harbor and the facilities for 
the efficient handling of ocean commerce 
|that the energy and foresight of your 
|citizens have provided. As we came up 
'San Diego bay yesterday on the good 
ship Virginia, of the Panama Pacific 
Line, I was thinking of your possibilities 
as a great port, and was wondering 
whether your business leaders and plan- 
ners were utilizing your great natural 
| advantages to their fullest extent. 


This query entered my mind because, 
in looking over a recent report made by 
| your port director, I had noted that while 
{your coastwise traffic showed_ exports 
jand imports amounting to 80,000 tons 
per month, your foreign. commerce only 
amounted to about 5,000 tons per month. 


Location of San Diego 
Is Considered Favorable 


John 
of 


one day nearer to the Panama Canal, and 


Com-| Kingdom and Europe, than any other 
a | Pacific port. Likewise, you are one day 
Publicity | nearer to the ports of Central and South 


|America. With this natural handicap in 
your favor, it would seem that you were 
| in a position to produce a larger propor- 


|peculiar application to selected industries 


The | reads: 

“That the policy of the Census Bureau 
{in conferring with industrial organiza- 
{tions and with representative members 
in each industry in formulating schedules 
especially adapted to the industry in 
This cooperation 
is supplemental in addition to recom- 
mendations of this Advisory Commit- 


Roland P.| 


Association, 


The full Advisory Committee then ad- 









jnight through such action. 


jvately-owned American merchant ma- | 
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From Pacific Coast to Europe Urged 
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tion of foreign tonnage than is indicated 
by past records. 

It may be that I am in error in assum- | 
ing that you could, by planned and con- 
certed effort, produce at this port any | 
considerably greater tonnage than you, 
now supply. That involves a study of 
the resources of the territory tributary | 
to San Diego and to the development of a 
—— demand for the products you have 
to sell. 


It may be that the committees of your 
progressive Chamber of Commerce have | 
thoroughly studied this problem, and that | 
your business leaders are now working 
along these lines, and I am only throw- 
ing out the suggestion that the subject 
is worthy of study and sustained effort | 
by those who are concerned in advancing | 
the material prosperity of your city. 


Any new markets opened up to the 
products of Southern California must | 
necessarily enhance the prosperity of the 
territory immediately tributary to San | 
Diego, and hence would increase the | 
prosperity of all lines of business and 
trade in your city. If the country around | 
about you is prosperous and all its nat- 
ural resources are devel®ped to their 
fullest extent, that prosperity is bound | 
to be reflected in the enhancement of | 
your wholesale and retail trade, in the 
growth of your population, in the em- | 
ployment of your people, and in the rise 
in real estate values, which always fol- | 
lows as a natural consequence. 


Establishment of New 
Shipping Line Urged 
Before concluding, I wish to call your 
attention to the desirability of estab- 
lishing a shipping line under American 
ownership from the ports of the Pacific 
coast to the United Kingdom and 
Northern Europe. The ships in such a 
line should be capable of maintaining a 
speed of 14 or 15 knots, should have ac- 
commodations for a limited number of 
passengers, and should have ample re- 
frigeration space to take care of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. You now have 
such service from this coast, but the lines 
are not under American ownership. You 
have no assurance that in an emergency | 
such service will not be discontinued and 
that the markets built up by careful and 
laborious effort may not be lost over | 
Moreover. 
there is no reason why the money paid 
for such ocean freights should not be 
kept at home instead of being absorbed | 
by foreign owners. 
If you recognize the desirability and ne- 
cessity of such American owned service, 
it will be necessary for you, as well as 
the other ports on this coast, to take con- 
certed action towards that end. If you 
make strong, persistent and continued 
demands for the establishment of such 
a service, you may be sure that your 
voice will be heard in Washington. Your 
Chamber of Commerce and your in- 
fluential citizens, in cooperation with the 
Chambers of Commerce of Los Angeles | 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and | 
Tacoma, should press your claims with 
earnestness and persistence. If this is 
done, I feel sure that such a service 
could be secured and would result in a 


very great benefit to every port on this 
coast. 
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Scrap Iron and Steel 


Industry Adopts Code 


Trade Commission Approves 
Rules to Govern Practices. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
or permitting to be made or published 
any false or untrue statements, which 
impugns the business integrity, the 
ability to perform contracts, or the credit 
standing of such competitor, is hereby de- 
clared an unfair method of competition. 
Rule 3 (formerly Res. 5). Wilfully 
jinducing or attempting to induce the 
breach of an existing contract by any 
means or device whatsoever, during the 
term of such contract, or interfering or 
attempting to interfere with the per- 
formance of any contractural duty or 
service connected therewith, such breach 
or interference being for the purpose or 
with the effect of dissipating, destroying 
or appropriating in whole or in part the 
patronage, property or business of 
another engaged in the industry, is here- 
by declared an unfair method of com- 
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New Subway in Oslo 
Is Declared to Meet 
With Popular Favor 


‘More Passengers Were Car- 


ried in 1928 Than by 
Street Car System 
In 1927. 


The recently-installed subway in the 
Norwegian capital, Oslo, with a popu- 
lation of only 250,000, carried an aver- 
age of 9,000 passengers a day during 
the first year of operation or 35 per 
cent more passengers than formerly 
were carried by: the street cars, it is 
stated in advices from the Commercial 
Attache at Oslo, Marguard H. Lund, 
made public July 26 by the Department 
of Commerce. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

The only subway in Scandinavia, that 
in Oslo, Norway, carried 3,200,000 pas- 
sengers or an average of 9,000 per day, 


during its first year of operation which 
ended January 28. The Norwegian capi- 
tal has a population of 250,000. Twenty- 
one cars are in operation on the sub- 
way, which is operated as part of the 
Holmenkolbanen. 


Is Two Kilometers Long. 
The subway itself is two kilometers 


| long, beginning in the center of the city, 


and extending until Majorstuen, where it 
connects with the Holmenkolbanen and 
continues above the ground to Frogner- 


| sasteren, an elevation of approximately 


500 meter: in the vicinity of Oslo. 
The section above the ground has been 


| operated for a number of years, but 


has undoubtedly benefitted greatly by 
the operation of the subway. Formerly, 
the run from the center of the town 
to Majorstuen took 15 minutes or more 
and necessitated a transfer from the 
street car to the Holmenkolbanen. The 
run is now made in three minutes with- 
out transfer. Undoubtedly the saving 
in time is partly responsible for the 
increase in the number of passengers 
carried, which was 35 per cent. (1.4 
million) greater than the previous year. 


Has Made Suburbs Accessible. 

The subway has also made the sub- 
urks between Oslo and Frognersaeteren 
much more easily accessible, and con- 
tributed toward considerable building ac- 
tivity. Every new home built in the 


| vicinity of Holmenkolbanen will provide 
| additional passengers, of course, so that 


the prospects for the future are very 
good. 

A. S. Holmenkolbanen, controlling the 
entire line, including subway, is a pri- 
vate corporation, which showed a profit 
of 440,000 kroner (krone worth about 
26% cents) on its 1928 operations. _It 
was criticized somewhat for attempting 
the construction of a subway in a city 
of only 250,000 inhabitants, but the re- 
sults so far are believed to prove that 
the need for it existed, and that under 
certain conditions, a subway may solve 
certain traffic problems, even in a city 
of comparatively small size. 





| Conditions in Markets 


Of World Are Reviewed 


[Continued from Page 4.] 

well as for the first six months of 1929 
as compared with last year. Advance 
|lumber sales on June 15 were estimated 
at 800,000 standards (1,584,000,000 
board feet) against 755,000 standards 
(1,494,900,000 board feet) on May 15. 
Chemical pulp and paper markets show, 
no important changes. The June whole 
sale price index was 132 and cost of liv- 
ing index 169, a drop of one and two 
points respectively during the month. 

United Kingdom.—A deadlock has re- 
sulted from the conference between rep- 
cesentatives of employers and operatives 
in the Lancashire cotton industry, 
called by the Minister of Labor for July 
19 to seek means for terminating the 
wage dispute. The conference was called 
following the decision of the employers 
organizations, taken at their meetings 
on June 21, to press for a general wage 
reduction of about 12.5 per cent, the sub- 
sequent posting by employers of wage- 
reduction notices, and the refusal of the 
|operatives to accept the proposed reduc- 
tion, thus threatening a stoppage of 
work involving about 500,000 workpeo- 
ple. The Ministry of Labor is expected, 
however, to continue its efforts to bring 
|about a satisfactory negotiation of the 








petition. 
Bribery Declared to Be Unfair. 

Rule 4 (formerly Res. 6). Commercial 
bribery, whatever the form and where- 
ever given, is hereby declared an un- 
fair trade practice, an unfair method 
of competition and contrary to the public 
| interest. 


Rule 5 (formerly Res. 8). The pres- 


purpose of securing advances of money 
or other valuable consideration, is hereby 
declared an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 6 (formerly Res. 3). 
ing the industry with price quotations, 
containing misleading language, or offer- 
ing prices which appear to be above the 
general market in any territory, the in- 
tent of which is not to pay such prices, 
but is to offer bait to prospective cus- 


moralize the market within those terri- 
tories; and disrupt normal, competitive 
conditions, is hereby declared an unfair 
trade practice. 

Group II.—Rule 7 (formerly Res. 11) 
Failure of dealers or brokers to give 
credit for overweight, where credit for 
overweights has been passed by the con- 
sumer, is hereby condemned. 

Rule 8 (formerly Res, 4). 
tional failure to fulfill orders or con- 
tracts, except for the act of God, public 
enemy or other unavoidable causes, is 
hereby condemned, 

Rule 9 (formerly Res. 7). The wilful 
overbilling of shipments is hereby con- 
demned. 

Rulé 10 (formerly Res. 9). 


The in- 


the arbitration of disputes among dealers 
and/or brokers, as preferable at all times 
to litigation with its costly handicaps 
and delays, and it is the judgment of this 
Conference that arbitration of disputes, 
under the rules of a recognized code, 


couraged as a good trade practice. 
Rule 11 (formerly Res. 10). It is the 
judgment of this industry that an ac- 





time not otherwise profitably employed.j respect to proposed questionnaires of / date, 


curate knowledge of costs is indispensa- 
ble to intelligent and fair competition, 


entation or use of fictitious bills of lad- | 
ing or other evidence of billing, for the | 


Circulariz- | 


tomers, and the effect of which is to de- | 


The inten- | 


dustry hereby expresses its approval of | 


formulated for the industry, should be en- | \ rom c 
|make such investigations or inspections - 


| problem and it is probable that another 
conference will be called at an early date. 
Considerable publicity has been devoted 
to the formation of the British tin pro- 
ducers association, which claims to rep- 
resent producers of 40,000 tons of metal 
annually. The formation announcement 
has. caused considerable speculative buy- 
ing with an upward price movement, For 
the first quarter of this year the coal in- 
dustry showed a_ trading profit of 
over 9d. per ton (pence equivalent to 
about 2 cents), the first in two years ac- 
cording to official returns. Both wages 
and other costs show reductions in com- 
parison with those for the previous quar- 
ter and the average output was larger. 
/It has now been decided that the export 
subsidy of Yorkshire-Midlands market- 
ing scheme shall be 1s. a ton instead of 
2s. as previously reported. i 





and the general adoption of correct and 
uniform methods of costs as a means of 
correcting various unfair practices, 1s 
strongly recommended as a good trade 
ractice. 
|P Rule 12 (formerly Res. 13). Resolved, 
|that this Conference of the Scrap Iron 
and Steel Industry be continued as a 
permanent Conference for the suppres- 
sion of unfair practices and that the 
Executive Committee of the Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel, Inc., shall cause 
to be selected a Committee or Commit- 
tees, to investigate alleged violations of 
these resolutions and to make complaints 
‘of such violations to the Federal Trade 
|Commission, and if deemed advisable 
|such Committee or Committees may re- 
quest the Federal Trade Commission, 
from time to time, to call new confer- 
ences of the industry for the purpose of 
amending these resolutions, and : 
Resolved further, that such Commit- 
tee be authorized to send its aceredited 
representatives from time .to time to 





as may be necessary to determine 


whether the resolutions adopted by this — 


Conference are being observed in le’ 
and in spirit. 
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Erie Is Authorized 
To Finance Purchase 


Of New Rolling Stock 


Trust Certificates to Be Is- 
sued Against Cost of $10,- 
551,255 for Cars 


And Locomotives. 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 
agreement under date of August 1, 1929, 


with certain vendors and the Pennsyl- | 


vania Company for Insurances on Lives 
and Granting Annuities, as trustee, 
creating the Erie Railroad equipment 
trust of 1929 and providing for the issue 
thereunder, bythe trustee of $8,370,000 
of equipment-trust certificates in con- 
nection with the procurement of the fore- 
going equipment. 

The agreement will provide for the ac- 
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quistion of the equipment by the vendors | 
and its sale and transfer of the trustee, | 


and for leasing thereof by the trustee to 


the applicant for the term of 15 years | 
under a lease to be executed simultane- | 
busly with the execution of the agree- | 


ment. 
Certificates to Be Issued. 


Pursuant to the agreemen’ the vendors 
will deposit with the trustee a fund of 
$8,370,000, whereupon the trustee will 
execute and deliver certificates to that 


amount to the vendors, or upon their | 
order, for distribution to the subscribers | 


to the trust. From this fund and the ad- 


vance rent payable under the terms of | 


the lease, the cost of the equipment will 
be paid. 

The certificates, which will be in the 
denomination of $1,000, payable to the 
bearer or registrable as to principle, will 
entitle the holders to shares in the trust 


and to dividends of 4 per cent per an- | 
They will | 


num, payable semiannually. 1 
be dated August 1, 1929, and will mature 
in amounts of $279,000 on February 1 


j 
i 


| ‘« Division of 
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and August 1 in each year from 1930 to 
1944. Pursuant to the agreement the ap- | 


plicant will indorse on each certificate its 


guaranty of the payment of the princi- | 
pal thereof and of the dividends thereon | 


when they become payable. 
Terms of Payment. : 
Under the lease the applicant will 


Third Assistant 
Postmaster General 


agree, among other things, to pay to the | 
trustee as advance rent the difference be- | 


tween the cost of each unit of the differ- 
ent classes of equipment and certain 


sums specified in the lease, but the total | 


amount of the advance rent is to be not 
less than 20 per cent of the cost of 
equipment. 

It will also agree to pay as rent 
amounts equal to the dividend warrants 
and the principal of the certificates when 
they become due and, in addition thereto, 
sums equal to the reasonable expenses 
incurred by the trustee in enforcing the | 
lease, and to the taxes, assessments, and 
other governmental charges which the| 
trustee may be required to pay. The 
lease will provide also that if the actual 
cost of the equipment designated above 
should be less than $10,462,500, then ad- 
ditional equipment, to be described in a 
supplemental lease, shall be acquired 
and subjected to the lease and the trust 
so that the aggregate cost of all the 
trust equipment shall not be less than 
$10,462,000. 

Bill of Sale on Settlement. 

After the applicant shall have per- 
formed all its obligations under the| 
lease, the trustee will execute an appro- | 
priate bill of sale vesting the absolute 
ownership of the equipment in the ap- 
plicant. | 

Bids for the purchase of the proposed 
certificates were invited from 48 banks 
and banking houses and five bids, repre- | 
senting ten banks or bankers, were re-| 
ceived. The highest bid, which was 
94.847 per cent of par and accrued divi- 
dends, was made by a group consisting | 
of the First National Corporation of Bos- | 
ton, Harrison, Smith & Company, and} 
Kean, Taylor & Company, and, subject | 
to our approval, has been accepted. On 
that basis the average annual cost to 
the applicant will be approximately 
5.3667 per cent. 

We find that the proposed assumption | 
of obligation and liability by the appli-| 
cant as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful ob- 
ject within its corporate purposes, and} 
compatible with the public interest, 
which is necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as a 
common carrier, and which will not im- 
pair its ability to perform that service, 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 





Postponement Asked 
Of Barge-railroad Rates 


F. A. Leland, attorney and agent for 
the railroads in the Southwestern 
Freight Bureau, has filed with the Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission a concur- 
rence in the petition filed by W. M. 
Hough, traffic manager of the Missis- 
sippi-Warrior barge service of the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, seeking a 
postponement for 90 days of the effective 
date of the recent order of the Commis- | 
sion in Ex Parte No. 96, requiring the 
establishment of through routes and 
joint rates between the railroads and the 
Federal barge line by August 27. 

Mr. Leland says the Southwestern 
lines have been represented in the work, | 
being directed by Traffic Manager Hough, | 
of preparing data preliminary to the 
actual compilation of tariffs to be issued | 
and are confident that the work of pre- 
paring, compilation, and printing of the 
tariffs cannot be accomplished within the 
time allowed by the order. 

_ “It is the purpose of the Southwestern 

lines,” he says, “‘to continue their active 
participation in this work, and this con- 
curring petition is based on the belief 
that the additional time requested is ac- 
tually required.” 


Shipbuilders Less dnties 
This Month Than in June 


On July 1, 1929, American shipyards 
were building or under contract to build 
for private shipowners 174 steel vessels 
of 150,782 gross tons compared with 182 
steel vessels of 252,745 gioss tons on 
June 1, 1929, the Bureau of Navigation, 
Department of Commerce, announced on 
July 26, 

There were 44 wood vessels of 19,080 

oss tons building or under contract to 

wild for private shipowners during the 
same period compared with 43 wood ves. 
sels of 15,480 gross tons on June 1, 1929, 
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employes of the service at large. 


He is the executive head of Postal 
board of truste¢s. 


The First Assistant Postmaster General has charge of post office service, 
and the divisions of postmasters’ appointments, post office quarters and engi- 
neering, motor vehicle service, dead letters and dead parcel post. 
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divisions of finance, money orders, 


and rates of postage, stamps, registered mails and postal savings. 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General has charge of, the divisions of rural 


Rate Decisions 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 26 made public decisions in rate 
cases Which are summarized as follows: 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 

3229.—Blackstrap molasses from Wilming- 

ton, N. C., to points in Ohio. Decided 

July 24, 1929. 

Proposed cancellation of commodity rates 
on blackstrap molasses, in carloads, from 
Wilmington, N. C., to points in Ohio found 
not justified. Suspended schedules ordered 
cancelled and proceeding discontinued with- 
out prejudice to filing of new schedules con- 
forming to the findings herein, 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 

3137 et al,—Panels, veneered, from south 

Pacific coast territory to points in Can- 

ada. Decided July 12, 1929. 

Proposed cancellation of joint commodity 
rates on veneered panels and doors, and 
battery separator material, in carloads, from 
various points in the United States to des- 
tinations in eastern Canada found not in 
violation of the interstate commerce act. 
Orders of suspension vacated and proceed- 
ings discontinued. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
8251.—Lumber from Pacific coast points 
to destinations in Colorado, New Mexico 
and Texas. Decided July 18, 1929. 
Proposed revision of rates on lumber and 


lumber articles from points in the Califor- 
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ecutes contracts and directs the management of the Foreign Mail Service. 
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Functions of the Postmaster General and His Assistants 


With the exception of 


for proposals for supplies; prepares the 


He awards and ex- 


e r such action as in his judgment should 
Savings and ex officio chairman of the 


mails, equipwent and supplies, mail equipment shops and topography~ 

The purchasing agent supervises the purchase of all supplies both for the 
Post Office Department proper and for all branches of the Postal Service. He . 
reviews all requisitions and authorizations for supplies and, if proper, honors 
the same. He passes upon the sufficiency and propriety of all specifications 


advertisements and forms for pro- 


posals necessary to the making of contracts for supplies; reviews the reports 
of the committees on awards; and recommends to the Postmaster General 


be taken thereon. 


The comptroller of the Post Office Department receives and makes the ad- 


The Second 


Postmaster General has_ charge of the 
classification of domestic mail matter 
The 


nia Coast Group and the Truckee-Hawley | pressed bales, from New York harbor points 
Group to destinations in New Mexico, and | to Clinton, Mass., was not justified, affirmed 
to certain destinations in southern Colorado | upon reconsideration. Suspension proceed- 
and in Texas, found justified. Order of sus-!ing discontinued. 
|}pension vacated; and proceeding discon- | ee 
| tinued. * 
|No. 20440 et al—Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Western Maryland Railway 
Company v. New York, New Haven &} 
Hartford Railroad Company et al. De- | Asks Leave to Issue Bonds 
cided July 8, 1929. 
1.—Rates on imported carpet wool, in the . ‘ : 
grease, in machine-pressed bales, in car- The Western Maryland Railway, in an 
loads, from docks and piers in Boston and |application filed with the Interstate Com- 


East Boston, Mass, to Thompsonville, Conn., , iaat 5 . ; 

and from New York harbor points to Clin- | Saenee Compson, Se Fine See 

|ton, Mass., and Thompsonville, found un- $3 365 100 f first y nomina y ot 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. Pos 00 of first and refunding mont | 
2.—Finding in 148 I. C. C. 775, that the |@age 5% per cent bonds, to be held in | 

proposed cancellation of carload import |its treasury pending further order of 

rates on wool, in the grease, in machine-|the Commission, 


Northern Pacific Ry. 

Six Months 

1929 1928 
85,261,749 35,373,434 
4,879,603 5,232,439 
44,665,953 44,576,322 
7,109,102 7,026,798 
9,275,389 9,207,374 
15,871,144 15,699,607 
35,850,234 35,268,436 
8,815,719 9,307,886 
8,994,756 4,087,126 
9,485 9,740 
4,811,478 5,211,020 
1,197,078 7,634,129 
6,792.29 6,708.50 
80.3 79.1 


June 
1929 
6,117,766 
1,143,890 
8,146,858 
1,665,058 
1,595,290 
2,688,353 
6,659,490 
1,487,368 
722,848 
1,882 
763,138 
1,134,902 
6,792.17 
81.7 


1928 

5,898,506 
1,254,699 
7,949,691 
1,544,247 
1,667,579 
2,569,257 
6,351,198 
1,598,493 
689,939 
1,159 
907,395 
1,350,888 
6,708.50 

79.9 


Freight revenue ... 
Passenger revenue ...... 
Total oper. rev. 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 

TOMOS 4. case csrese eee 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 
Net after taxes, etc. 
Net after rents .. sa eaee 
Aver. miles operated ..... 
Operating ratio ...-+eese. 





ew eens 


1929 
3,458,062 3,343,757 
449,595 
4,277,011 
668,457 
687,405 
1,399,109 
2/999,260 
1,277,151 
248,349 


1,025,610 
877,399 
4,380.90 


ministrative examination of all postal and money-order accounts of post- 
masters and foreign administrations and the accounts of all money-order 
depositaries; states the general revenue, expenditure, resource, liability, and 
appropriation accounts of the Post Office Department and Postal Service; 
prepares the balance sheets, and quarterly and annual financial statements 
showing the fiscal operations of the Post Office Department and its financial 
condition at the close of each year; compiles statistics for cost accounting, 
general statistics, amd special reports for the information of the Postmaster 
General and other officers of the Post Office Department necessary for the 
efficient administration of the Postal Service, 


Consolidation Proposed 
By Telephone Companies 


The Public Utilities Consolidated Cor- 
poration and the Public Utilities Califor- 


|nia Corporation have filed with the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission a joint 
petition, Finance Docket No. 7742, ask- 
ing authority for the Arizona, Califor- 
nia & Nevada Telephone Company to 
transfer its telephone properties and 
business to the applicant companies, The 
Arizona company operates a telephone 
system in Mohave county, Ariz., and San 
Bernardino county, Calif. 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 


June Six 

1929 
18,501,687 
2,140,682 
22,406,936 
3,029,824 
4,368,561 
8,586,709 
17,277,460 
5,129,476 
1,425,870 
638 
3,696,968 
2,035,675 
4,380.90 

W711 


Months 

1928 
17,896,363 
2,301,460 
21,835,168 
3,235,626 
4,445,532 
8,659,223 
17,626,988 
4,208,180 
1,284,848 
1,835 
2,921,497 
2,194,539 
4,885.10 

80,7 


1928 


448,732 
4,148,452 
149,087 
706,025 
1,891,303 
3,080,562 
1,067,890 
227,682 
135 
840,073 
124,353 
4,385.10 
74.1 


8,792 


70.1 
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Waterways 


Finance Docket No. 5454—Organization 
and Control of Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic Ry. Co. Finance Docket No. 
5470.— Application of Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Company for authority to acquire 
control of Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 
Railroad Company by purchase of capital 
stock and to assume certain obligations. 


No. 22170—Watkins-Cottrell Company 
Inc. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany,et al. Assigned for hearing Septem- 
ber 4, Richmond, Virginia. Examiner Ma- 
comber. 


No, 22193—The Case Manufacturing Com- 
pany v. ‘The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company, et a. As- 
signed for hearing September 4, Richmond, 
Virginia. Examiner Macomber. 


No. 22193—The Case Manufacturing Com- 
pany v. The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company, et al. As- 
signed for hearing Septermber 4, Boston, 
Mass. EGxaminer Koebel. 

No. 21838—West Kentucky Coal Bureau 
v. Illinois Central Railroad Company, et al. 
Assigned for hearing, September 5, Louis- 
ville, Kemtucky. Examiner McChord. 

No. 22265—H. J. Lewis Company (Kala- 
mazoo National Bank and Trust Company, 
Receivers), v. Michigan Central Railroad 
Company. Assigned for hearing Septem- 
ber 5, BX alamazoo, Michigan. Examiner 
Brennan. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3321 and First Supplemental Order. Grain 
and Grain Products, Carloads, Transited 





Cement Tests Made 


To Retard Setting 


Bureau of Mines Reports Re- 
sults From Use of Cal- 
cium Sulphate. 


CContinued from Page 1.) 


and anhydrite will generally retard the 
set of Portland cement clinker, but that 
straight anhydrite is of questionable 
value. Twenty differemt samples of 
clinker were tested, but only one an- 
hydrite was used in this first series 
of tests. 


It is generally believed that the action 
of calcium sulphate as a retarder is 
closely related to its rate of solubility. 
The rate of solubility, im turn, depends 
upon physical and chemical properties of 
the calcium sulphate, and as there is wide 
variation in the physical properties of the 
natural anhydrite obtained. from different 
localities it seemed that some samples 
of anhydrite might react differently 
from others when used as retarders for 
cement clinkers, 


Consequently, the question arose as to | 
whether or not the results obtained with | 
the sample of anhydrite would be greatly 
applicable to mill conditions, and Com- 
mittee €-11 requested the Nonmetallic 
Minerals Experiment Station of the Bu- 
reau to extend its research to determine 
whether the type of anhydrite or its de- 
gree of fineness would affect its action as 
a retarder for Portland cement. 


Following this request, the Bureau of 
Mines wendertook a series of tests with 
three additional samples of natural an- 
hydrite and one of by-product material, 
the results of which tests may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Better and more uniform results were 
obtained on samples of cement when the 
retardexr and clinker were ground to- 
gether than when the clinker and re- 
tarder were ground separately. Con- 
sequently, the former results should be 
used primarily to compare the action 
of different retarders. 


Cement retarded with gypsum is more 
plastic than that retarded with straight 
anhydrite, and cement retarded with 
plaster of Paris is more plastic than that 
retarded with gypsum. 

Cement retarded with straight anhy- 
drite requires a higher percentage of sul- 
phur trioxide than cement retarded with 
gypsum or plaster of Paris. It would 
therefore not be possible to use anhy- 
drite with samples of clinker that re- 
quire the maximum percentage of sul- 
phur trioxide as gypsum for proper re- 
tardation. 

The action of plaster of Paris differs 
from that of the other forms of calcium 
sulphate in that, while it requires the 
smallest percentage of sulphur trioxide to 
produce a normal-setting cement, larger 
precentages constitute an excess which 
produces a quick-setting material, 

The tensile strength of cement that has 
been ground with gypsum in a ball mill 
of 200 pounds capacity is no higher than 
the strength of cement that has been 
ground with anhydrite in a similar man- 
ner. © However, the calcination of the 
gypsum in the large tube mill changes 
its properties, so that its reaction when 
ground at the plant should be similar to 
that of plaster of Paris mixed with 
clinker in the laboratory. 

The tensile strength of cement re- 
tarded with plaster of Paris is consist- 
ently higher than that of cement re- 
tarded with other forms of calcium sul- 
phate. However, the amount of sulphur 
trioxide as plaster required for maximum 
strength may be in excess of the amount 
that will produce a mormal-setting ce- 
ment, , 

When <nhydrite is mixed with equiv- 
alent proportions of gypsum and plaster 
of Paris, a smaller amount of sulphur 
trioxide is required for normal set than 
when straight anhydrite is used. How- 
ever, the required percentage of sulphur 
trioxide is slightly larger than that when 
straight gypsum or plaster of Paris is 
used. 

If Properly retarded, the strength and 
plasticity of cement containing equiva- 
lent proportions of anhydrite and plaster 
of Paris are practically the same as 
those’ of cement retarded with plaster of 
Paris, while the quality. of a normally 
retarded cement containing an equivalent 
mixture of gypsum and anhydrite is 
equal to that of cement retarded with 
straight gypsum. ‘This conclusion is 
substantiated in mill practice, as many 
cement plants are using retarders that 
contain a ‘considerable percentage of 
anhydrite and are obtaining satisfactory 
results. 

There has been a tendency, however, to 
assume that anhydrite is a successful 
retarder, while the information avail- 
able shows only that mixed gypsum and 
anhydrite may be successfully utilized 
as a retarder. This conforms to the 
results obtained in the present investi- 
gation, 

The results obtained with all three 
types of natural anhydrite tested were 
practically the same. The by-product 
anhydrite used in this series of tests was 
less effective than the natural anhydrite. 

The relation between the action of the 


Calendar of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


at St. Louis, Md., and Reshipped to Cen- 

tral and Eastern Points. Assigned for 

September 6, St. Louis, Mo. Examiner 

Mattson. 
No. 20951* et al.—Mike Palmisano v. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, et a., 

Assigned for further hearing September. 6, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. Examiner Brennen. 
No. £2444—Northern Potato Traffic As- 

sociation y. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

Railway Company, et al. Assigned for 

hearing September 6, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Examiner Fleming. 

No. 22178—A. C. Ochs Brick and Tile 
Company, v. Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway Company (H. E. Byram, 
Mark W. Potter and E. J. Brundage, Rec: 9 
et al. Assigned for hearing Sioa Y, 
Watertown, S. D. Examiner Fleming. 
No. 19734—Sinclair Refining Company v. 

Fort Worth & Rio Grande Railway Com- 

pany etal. Assigned for further hearing 

September 9, New York, N. Y. Examiner 

Koebel. 

No. 22366—Maumee Feed & Fertilizer Com- 
pany v. New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Assigned for hearing Sep- 
tember 9, Detroit, Mich. Examiner Bren- 
nan. 

No. 22416—Virginia Livestock Growers & 
Shippers et al. v. Norfolk and Western 
Railway Company et al, Assigned for 
hearing September 9, Wytheville, Va. 
Examiner Macomber. 

No, 22360—W. H. Edgar and Son v. the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company et 
al. Assigned for hearing September 9, 
Detroit, Mich. Examiner Brennan. 

No. 19579—Travis Smith et al. v. Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, and 
No. 19579, Sub. No. 1—Paducah Cooperage 
Company v. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway. Assigned for further 
hearing September 9, Nashville, Tenn. 
Examiner McChord F 

No. 22301—G. Mathes Company v. Kansas 
City Southern Railway Company et al. 
Assigned for hearing September 9, St. 
Louis, Mo, Examiner Mattson. 

No. 22219—Seele Brothers Grain Company 
v. Chicago & Alton Railroad Company et 
al. Assigned for’ hearing September @ 
St. Louis, Mo. Examiner Mattson. 

No. 22151—New River Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation et al. v, Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company et al. Assigned for hear- 
nig September 9, Washington, D. C. Ex- 
aminer Glenn. 

No. 20481—American Hide & Leather Co. 
v. Boston and Maine Railroad et al. As- 
signed for further hearing September 10, 
New York, N. Y. Examiner Koebel, 

No. 22390—Memphis Freight Bureau et al. 
v. Southern Pacific Company et al. As- 
signed for hearing September 10, Memphis, 
Tenn. Examiner McChord. 

No. 22388—Memphis Freight Bureau et al. 
v. Abilene & Southern Railway Company 
et al. Assigned for hearing September 
10, Memphis, Tenn. Examiner McChord. 

No. 22271—Hayti Ice & Cold Storage Com- 
pany v. Chicago and Eastern Illinois Rail- 
way Company et al. Assigned for hear- 
ing September 10, St. Louis. Examiner 
Mattson. 

No. 22321—F, A. Bradley v. Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois Railway Company et al. and 
No. 22321, Sub. No. 1—Energy Coal and 
Supply Company v. Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railway Company et al. Assigned 
for hearing September 10, St. Louis, Mo. 
Examiner Mattson. 

No. 22401—The Tri-State Traffic Company 
v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company 
et al., and No. 22401, Sub. 1—The South- 
ern Traffic Association, Inc. v. Florida 
East Coast Railway Company et al. Ag 
signed for hearing September 11, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Examiner Macomber. 

No. 22300—Missouri Portland Cement Com- 
pany v. Abilene and Southern Railway 
Company et al. Assigned for hearing 
September 11, St. Louis, Mo. Examiner 
Mattson. 

No. 22401, Sub. No. 2—Tri-State Traffic 
Company v. Norfolk Southern Railroad 
Company et al. Assigned for hearing 
September 11, Knoxville, Tenn. Exami- 
ner Macomber. 

No. 22408—United Paperboard Company, 
Incorporated, v. Boston and Maine Rail- 
road et al. Assigned for hearing Septem- 
ber 11, New York, N. Y. Examiner Koe- 
bel. 

No. 22389—Tri-state Traffic Company v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, et al. 
Assigned for hearing September 11, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Examiner Macomber. 

No. 22270—Federated Metals Corporation 
v. St. Louis-San Francisco Company, et al. 
Assigned for hearing, September 12, New 
York, N. Y. Examiner Koebel. 

No. 22276—Luckenbach Gulf Steamship 
Company, Inc. v. Illinois Central Railroad 
Company. Assigned for hearing Septem- 
ber 12, Washington, D. C. Examiner 
Glenn. 

No, 22331—The Trumbull Cliffs Furnace 
Company v. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company et al. Assigned for hearing 
September 13, Cleveland, Ohio. Examiner 
Brennan. 

No. 22322—Simmons Company v. South- 
ern Railway Company et al. Assigned for 
hearing September 13, New York, N. Y¥. 
Examiner Koebel. 

Fourth Section Application No. 12725— 
Rates on Lumber from South Pacific Coast 
to Central Territory. Assigned for oral 
Argument October 9, Washington, D. C., 
before the Commission, 


Revision of Rates on Coal 
To New Jersey Is Proposed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

are, and will be, unreasonable to the 
extent that those from mines on the 
Reading in the Schuylkill region, from 
mines on the Pennsylvania in the Lehigh 
and Schuylkill regions, and from mines 
on the Lehigh and Central in the Le- 
high, Scuylkill and Wyoming regions 
exceed, or may exceed, $2.39 on pre-. 
pared sizes and $2.27 on pea and smaller 
sizes, and those from mines on the 
Pennsylvania in the Wyoming region ex- 
ceed, or may exceed, $2.52 on prepared 
sizes and $2.39 on pea and smaller 
sizes. 

(4) That complainants in No. 202g6, * 
Sub. No, 1, made shipments as described 
and paid and bore the charges thereon; 
that they have been damaged in the 
amount of the difference between the 
charges paid and those which would have 
accrued at the rates herein found rea- 
sonable; and that they are entitled to 
reparation, with interest. Complainants 
should comply with Rule V of the Rules 
of Practice, 


different forms and mixtures of calcium 
sulphate noted in this main series of: 
tests is similar to that noted in. the for-” 
mer investigation conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Mines in which 20 samples of 
cement clinker were tested. 

More detailed information is given in 
Bureau of Mines Technical Paper 451, 
by Ernest E. Berger, which may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing — Office, 
Washington, D. C., at a price of 10 cents, 


Additional tables of the 
monthly earnings of rail- 
ways will be found on 
pages 4 and 8, 
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Refunds 


Of Taxes Reviewed | For Seven-month Period Are Analyzed 


For Joint Committee 


More Than 85 Per Cent of 
Total Attributed to Factors 
Beyond Control of Treas- 
ury or Taxpayer. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
America and its subsidiaries, 
overassessment of $1,287,426 in 1917, 
principally attributed to adjustment of 
ening. inventories. 

Another case is that-of the Standard 
Oil Company of. Kentucky, allowed re- 
fund of $1,842,055 plus interest of $772,- 
#97 in 1219-21, in which last case the 
report makes this double conclusion: * 

“That this case shows that the relief 
provision, special assessment, under the 
regular procedure of the Bureau is ef- 
fective in reducing the taxes of our 
largest and richest taxpayers as well 
as those taxpayers who were really un- 
able to pay the heavy taxes imposed 
without financial distress. Second, it ap- 
pears that it took this company an ex- 
traordinary long time to discover that it 
was entitled to special relief. . & 
seems almost obvious that if the ex- 
ceptional hardship specified by law had 
really been present in this case, the 
taxpayer would not have taken seven 
years to discover such hardship.” 


Other Cases Analyzed. 


Other cases analyzed, with the Joint 
Committee’s comment and the _ state- 
ment of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
position with regard to them, include 
the case of P. Lorillard & Co., of New 
York, refund allowed of $1,231,006, plus 
interest, in 1918; the Chatham & Phoe- 
nif National Bank of New York, refund 
allowed $117,959, plus interest; procedure 
of the Board of Personal Taxes in which 
case the report criticises; etc. 


Referring to John D. Rockefeller, Sr.,' 


of New York, who was allowed refund of 
120,655 plus interest of $36,571 in 1922, 
the report says that this left Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s net tax for 1922, after securing 
this refund, $12,036. It adds: “This 
small tax would indicate that Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s income-producing property has 
been largely transferred to his heirs or 
to his numerous charitable foundations. 
The point which seems wel! .to consider 
is that the Federal estate tax will not 
produce much revenue in this case. 
fact, the result of not taxing gifts is to 
leave the door wide open for the avoid- 
ance of the estate tax, in the case of all 


our citizens who have accumulated great | 


wealth.” 


Chicago Tribune Case Discussed. 

‘he report says a point in the case of 
the Chicago Tribune may be properly 
cotsidered in future legislation by Con- 

Tass. 
fund for 1920 and 1921, of $133,447, plus 
interest of almost $50,000, principally 
caused, the report says, by special as- 
segsments and the allowance of.an oper- 
ating loss of a subsidiary organized un- 
der the French law. The report says 
that while the allowance for special as- 
sessment is proper .“if the decision in 
this case is correct, it will be seen that 
ie method employed in this case can 
be advantageously used by any corpora- 
tion having foreign subsidiaries, so that 
it may get the benefit of the losses of 
foreign subsidiaries and still escape the 
United States taxes in years when these 
subsidiaries hav profits.” 


Refund to Insurance Company. 


Reference is made to the case of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, allowed refunds of $1,503,219, plus 
interest of $150,402, fer the years 1925- 
1926. The report says the allowance is 
aue to decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and the case is 
“selected at random from among a con- 
siderable number in order to illustrate 
this type of refund.” Under the 1921 
revenue act a special deduction from in- 
come. was provided for life insurance 
companies, consisting of an amount equal 
to the excess of 4 per cent of the mean 
reserves over the tax-exempt interest. 
The Supreme Court decision allows the 
full 4 per cent of the mean reserves as 
a deduction instead of the portion of 
that amount which is in excess of the 
tax-exempt interest. 


» v “Of course,” the report says, “we are 
not making any criticism of the action 
of the Supreme Court, but we do wish 
to point out that the law of 1921 in re- 
gard to insurance companies really rep- 
resented an infoymal agreement between 
Congress and the companies as to the 
basis on which they should be taxed. 
That basis was decidedly advantageous 
to the life insurance companies, and the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States makes the basis still more 
favorable to the taxpayer. In fact, it 
probably will result in refunds for past 
years of $35,000,000, and for future years 
it will cost the Government about $8,- 
000,000 or $9,000,000 per annum. The 
percentage of tax reduction through this 
refund in the case of the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America is over 45 
per cent.” 

The case of the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company, of New York, is 
interesting, the report says. That com- 
pany was allowed overassessment of $1,- 
¥79,316, without interest, for 1919-20, the 
principal. cause of the overassessment 
being the method of crediting taxes 
paid to foreign countries. 

@* “During 1919,” the report says, “the 
International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany has income from sources within the 
United States; the correct tax liability 
on this income has been computed by the 
Bureau (Internal Revenue) at $1,433,814, 
This company received during the year 
1919, some millions of dollars in dividends 
from foreign corporations (British), of 
which it owned nearly 100 per cent of 
the stock. These dividends were not tax- 
able in the United States under section 
234 (a). (6), being amounts received as 
dividends from a corporation taxable un- 
der this title upon its net income and 
which amounts are deductible from net 
income. 

“Great Britain deducted at the source 
a tax of $3,934,364 as a tax on the com- 
pany, which the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue allowed as a credit against the 
United States income tax. The result of 
this is to wipe out entirely the tax of 
$1,433,814 which would have been due 
on income from sources within the 
United States.” 

The report cites various other cases, 
wiph varying comments. 


In| 


Special Assistant to Secretary of Treasury Reviews 652 
Cases for Congressional Committee. 


The number of income and profits tax 
cases examined in connection with over- 
assessments and refunds for the seven- 
month period ended January 1, 1929, 


was 591, while the number of mis- 
cellaneous cases examined was 61, E. C. 


all allowed| Alvord, Special Assistant to the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury, stated in an 
analysis of overassessments made public 
in connection with a report of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. 

The full text of the analysis follows: 

The following report is intended to 
cover the causes resulting in those over- 
assessments which have been submitted 
to the Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation pursuant to the provisions 
of the urgent deficiency bill approved 
February 28, 1927, and the provisions of 
section 710 of the revenue act of 1928. 
The report includes all cases except those 
pending with the joint committee on 
January 18, 1929. 


Total of 652 Cases 
Were Reviewed 


The number of income and profits tax 
cases examined in connection with the 


ber of miscellaneous tax cases examined 
was 61. It sometimes happened that 
more than one report was submitted to 
the joint committee in the same case, 
covering different years or covering a 
supplemental overassessment for the 
year. For this reason there is some dis- 
crepancy between the number of cases 
above referred to and the number of re- 
ports in such cases previously submitted 
to the joint committee. 

In many of the cases overassessments 
were approved and issued prior to the 
urgent deficiepycy act of February 28, 
|1927, then after the passage of such act 
cases were considered and made the sub- 
ject of reports to the joint committee. 
More as a matter of general interest a 
check was made of the cases to deter- 

ine the amount of the original assess- 

ents as per the original returns, the 
lamount of the additional assessments, 
and the amount of the overassessments. 
The object of this check was to find the 
extent to which the overassessments 
covered the original. taxes assessed. 

As a result of this check it was found 
that the total 
amounted to $839,749,667.30, that the 








The Tribune was allowed a re-| 


present report was 591, while the num-| 


supplemental certificates in the same | 


original tax assessed | 


are not actually explained in detail in 
the reports to the joint committee.) In 
making this check the following plan was 
decided upon as giving the best cross- 
section of the matter: 

It was decided to find first the amount 
of the overassessments submitted to the 
joint committee which were due to board 


lation, special assessment, duplicate as- 
sessments and “other causes.” “Other 
causes” were in turn classified into de- 
preciation, depletion, obsolescence and 
loss of useful value, inventories, changes 
in affiliation, losses and bad-debt deduc- 
tions, invested capital adjustments, 
amortization, shifts of income, and mis- 
cellaneous. 

The amounts of overassessments 
caused by shifts of income to. other 
years or other taxpayers due to all 
“other causes” was also listed as well as 
the additional taxes collected in other 
years from the same taxpayer or other 
taxpayers as a result of such shifts of 
income. The overassessments caused by 
shifts of income amounted to $24,854,- 
767.88 while the additional taxes result- 
ing from such shifts amounted to $27,- 
911,192.82. The latter figure is conserv- 
ative since in many cases the amount 
could not be determined in the time 
available and nothing was listed although 
it was known that additional taxes had 
resulted. 


It was decided that the most equitable 





causes was to opportion the overassess- 
}ments among the different causes on 
|the basis of the ratio which the reduc- 
tion in income due to each cause bore 
to the total reduction in income or in- 
crease in capital and this was done. A 
similar basis was used in miscellaneous 
taxes. 
assessment; due to each cause were 
found in this manner the ratio of these 
amounts to total overassessments was 
then determined. It was then assumed 
| that the refunds. credits and abatements 
were made in the same ratios except 
that all overassessments due to dupli- 
cate assessments and jeopardy assess- 
ments were applied to abatements un- 
less it appeared that they had been ap- 
plied to credits or refunds. The follow- 
ing is a summary of the results ob- 
tained by this system, when applied to 
income and miscellaneous tax cases: 





| 
‘ 


| Amount of 

| Refund. abatement. Credit. o.¢ a, * ~_ 
| Cour cisions .... . $29,984,396.94 $2,584,269.35 $2,448,890.89 35,017,557. 9. 
B T. a decisions ..... #689 55345 5,531,396.64 5,154,310.05  21,769,260.14 12.08 
| Specific legislation ..... 5,248,523.36  2,680,249.12 993,847.40 8,922,619.88 4.95 
| Special assessment . 13,582,132.76  1,844,222.07  3,494,309.01 18,920,663.84 10.50 
Duplicate assessments 969,400.94 8,582,214.45 2,186,014.88 11,737,630.27 6.52 
Other causes ........... 49,224,398.45 14,214,935.35 20,339,977.99  83,779,306.79 46.51 


$1 10,092,400.90 $35, 


Total .. 


Analysis of classification, other causes 





$34,617,350.22 


$180,147,038.10 100.00 


437,286.98 








total additional tax amounted to $122,- 
157,067.92, and that the total overas- 
sessments amounted to $238,908,750.92. 


The total overassessments thus exceeded 
the total additional assessments by $116,- 
71,683, so that the original tax was 
overassessed by the latter amount which 
represents 13.9 per cent of the original 
tax. 

Another comparison may be made by 
deducting from thé figures above set out 
the amounts of overassessments due to 
court decisions, board decisions, specific 
legislation, and duplicate assessments, 
which amounted to $35,017,557.18, $21,- 
769,260.14, $8,922,619.88, and $11,737,- 
630.27, respectively, or a total of $77,- 
447,067.47. Deducting the latter figure 
from $116,751,683 leaves $39,304,615.53, 
which is 4.6 per cent of the original tax. 
Overassessments due to shifts of income 
amounted to $24,854,767.88, while addi- 
tional taxes resulting from such shifts 
amounted to $27,911,192.82. 


The figure $8,922,619.88 is conserva- 
tively stated, since it does not include 
overassessments due to the retroactive 
effect of section 1209 of the revenue act 
of 1926, which validated a great number 
of amortization claims otherwise out- 
lawed under the Board’s decision in the 
case of Stauffer Chemical Co. (2 B. T. 
A. 841). Also the figure does not in- 
clude overassessments allowable because 
of other retroactive provisions which 
validated claims which would otherwise 
have been outlawed. (See sec. 252 of the 
1918 and 1921 acts as amended by the 
acts of March 4, 1923, and March 13, 
1924; also 281 (e) of the 1924 act and 
284 (g) of the 1926 act.) It is known 
that overassessments due to these re- 
troactive provisions amount to a very 
substantial sum, but due to lack of time 
for compiling the present report a check 
as to the amount has not been made. 


Causes Summarized 
For Overassessments 


It is believed that it may be conserva- 
tively stated that all overassessments in 
the cases now under consideration in ex- 
cess of the additional taxes in the same 
cases may be attributed to such ele- 
mentary and unavoidable reasons as 
court and board decisions, specific legisla- 
tion, duplicate assessments, and shifts 
of income, which shifts produced more 
deficiencies than overassessments. 


Included in the above comparisons, as 
well as in those which follow, is the 
United States case for the year 1917. 
The original tax, additional tax, and over- 
assess. .ents of this country for the year 
1917 were epproximately $200,000,000, 
$17,700,000, and $44,000,000, respectively. 

Aside from the check above de- 
scribed the cases were analyzed with a 
view toward determining the  prin- 
cipal causes of those overassessments 
which were considered after the urgent 
deficiency act of February 28, 1927, and 
after the passege of section 710 of the 
revenue act of 1928 and which were spe- 
cifically made the subject of reports to 
the joint committee on internal revenue 
taxation. (Although the prior overas- 
sessments were reviewed in connection 
with subsequent overassessments they 





| Refund. Abatement. Credit. ail basal . _ 
iati SS oe . $3,975,443.03 $1,188,479.85 $1,734,419. $6, 342.5 23 

ee Put cna cera % ,667,547.12 498,522.09 727,523.07 2,893,592.28 3.454 
Obsolescence ..........-- 917,950.00 274,426.04 400,486.32 1,592,862.36 1.901 
Inventory changes ....... 2,658,669.02 1,093,778.58 1,596,216.43 6,348,664.03 7.578 
Affiliation changes ‘ere 2,526,321.14 755,257.15 1,102,191.89 4,383,770.18 5.233 
LOGUE x <6 + GPS. Hoses uibin 830,004.45 248,134.25 362,117.14 1,440,255.84 1.719 
Invested capital ......... 8,832,342.01 2,640,475.66 3,853,403.91 15,326,221.58 18.294 
Amortization ...... . 7,502,735.83 2,242,982.82 3,273,318.85 13,019,037.50 15.540 
Shifts of income .. . . .8,393,870.72 2,509,392.34 3,662,106.18 14,565,369.24 17.385 
Miscellaneous . 10,919,510.13 2,763 ,486.57 3,628,194.54 17,311,191.24 20.662 
RE ass ait so aes 3d $49,224,393.45 $14,214,935.35 $20,339,977.99 $83,779,306.70 100.00 


The adjustments classified under 
“other causes” all pertain to matters not 
covered by Board and court decisions 
and matters not specifically classified, 
although some of the same type of ad- 
justments in other cases may fall under 
the specific classifications. For example, 
some of the invested capital adjustments 
would be reported under the Board’s de- 
cision in the Regal Shoe case (1 B. T. A. 
896), while other invested capital ad- 
justments not affected by this or* other 
decisions would be reported under the 
subheading “invested capital” under 
“other adjustments.” 


Method of Classifying 
| Adjustments Explained 


The exhibits attached to this report 
contain a list of Board and court de- 
cisions with the amounts of refund, 
credit, and abatement due to each. 

There seems to be no doubt but that 
the amounts of overassessments attrib- 
uted to Board and court decisions are 
conservatively, stated. One reason for 
this is that due to the limited time avail- 
able in making the present check all ad- 
justments (particularly those pertaining 
to invested capital and those which 
caused overassessments prior to the 


committee) could not be analyzed in the 
light of all Board and court decisions. 
There was not sufficient time available 
to call out the closed files in the cases 
which also prevented a more detailed 
check. The adjustments classified under 
Board and court decisions are ones which 
could be so classified practically at the 
first reading. Another reason why this 





that there are many Board and_ court 
decisions supporting the Bureau regula- 
tions and rulings and the overassess- 
ments falling within this class are not 
reported as being due to such decisions. 

The following examples illustrate the 
classification as between Board and 


Board has sustained article 143, Regu- 
lations 45, with respect to loss of useful 
value (Automatic Transportation Co., 3 
B. T. A. 505; Sheridan Coal Co., 4 B. 
T. A. 568). The Board has sustained 
article\161, Regulatians 45, pertaining to 
obsolescence in the case of Kilby Car & 
Foundry Co. v. Commissioner (4 B. T. 
A. 1294). In the case of L. S. Donald- 
son Co. (Inc.), (12 B, T. A. 271) the 
Board has sustained the Bureau rulings 
published as L. O. 1108, C. B. 111-1, 
page 412, and S. M. 83884, C. B. IV-1, 
page 277, which rulings treat dealings 
between affiliated companies prior to 
January 1, 1917, as dealing between sepa- 
rate companies. 

These and other similar rulings sus- 
tained by the Board and the courts had 





a material effect in a number of cases. | 


In a negative sense at least overassess- 
ments due to these causes could be at- 
tributed to Board decisions, since if the 


regulations and rulings had been over- | 
ruled the overassessments would not | 
have been allowed, but since the adjust- | 
ments were allowable under regulations | 


and rulings which were not changed, they 
have not been classed as attributable to 
Board decisions. 


Again the Board and the courts have 





decisions, court decisions, specific legis- 


basis on which to determine the amount | 
of overassessments due to the above | 


When the amounts of the over-| 


overassessments submitted to the joint} 


classification is conservatively stated is | 


court decisions and “other causes.” The | 








U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


July 24 
Made Public July 26, 1929. 





Receipts. 


Customs receipts ..... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


$1,495,102.47 | 
1,026,350.28 | 


BUCOMG UBS. . 00. sere 

Miscellaneous internal 
POVOUUG doce cddsves 1,792,744.34 | 
Miscellaneous receipts . 481,462.39 | 


4,795,659.48 
124,050.00 
156,852,743.80 | 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts. ... 
Balance previous day... 


172, 


161, 


Expenditures. 
General expenditures .. 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts .. 
Panama Canal .. oS 
Operations in special ac- 


| 453.28 | 


6,316,182.67 
198,031.65 | 
361,044.86 
7,975.00 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 





re er 245,624.77 | 
Adjusted service certifi- es 

WE SUG, 0. ec rceets 257,140.71 | 
Civil-service retirement 

RMR 5Gs 0060 45.004 oe 21,995.18 | 
Investment of trust 

ee be 


188,932.14 | 


ee 





Total ordinary 





expenditures ...... 7,082,645.56 | 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures ......... ‘ 748,983.00 
Balance today .........  153,940,824.72 | 
RO el ee raat | - 161,772,453.28 | 
The accumulative figures, 


. } together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 


and expenditures for the month and for 


ithe year, are published each Monday. 





Federal Trade Commission 
Schedules Public Hearings 


The Federal Trade Commission’s cal- 
endar of public hearings for the week 
beginning Monday, July 29, made pub- 
lic July 26, follows in full text. 

Cassileth, Schwartz & Cassileth, and 
others; Monday, July 29, New York, 10 
a. m., room 407, U. S. Court House, 
| Broadway and Park Row; alleged mis- 
representation; William C. Reeves, trial 
examiner, James M. Brinson, commis- 
sion’s attorney. (Docket 1382). 

Roberts Tailoring Company, of New 
Saree July 30, 10 a. m., Cin- 
cinnati, U. S. Court of Appeals, room 
No. 303, Federal building; eee mis- 
representation; John W. Bennett, trial 
examiner; Henry Miller, commission’s 
attorney.. (Docket 1614). 

C. H. Selick, Inc., of New York; Thurs- 





No. 407, U. S. Court House, Broadwa 
and Park Row; alleged selesedeenanal 
tion; Edward M. Averill, trial examiner; 
Edward L, Smith, commission’s attor- 
ney. (Docket 1672.) 


others, of Barnesville, Ga.; Friday, Au- 
gust 2, 10 a. m., Atlanta, room No. 324, 
U. S. Post Office. building; alleged mis- 
representation; George McCorkle, trial 


examiner; E. J. Hornibrook, commission’s 
attorney. 





adopted the Bureau’s inventory regula- 
tions with respect to the right of the tax- 
payer to report inventories on a cost or 
cost or market whichever is lower basis; 
also the Board allows amortization, de- 
pletion, depreciation, affiliation of com- 
panies, and the like. Consequently, if 
the matter of placing overassessments 
due to board and court decisions were 
carried far enough, practically every al- 
lowance could be attributed to such 
causes. As will be later indicated, the 
Board has also sustained practically all, 
if not all, of the bureau’s fundamental 
ideas of special assessment as ex- 
pressed in L. O. 1109, C. B. 1-2, page 
253, and other rulings, so that in a sense 
the present special assessment allow- 
ances could be attributed to Board de- 
cisions. However, they have not been so 
classified except in a very few instances 
where the particular case under review 
had been before the Board. 

It should also be mentioned that in a 
number of cases overassessments were 
submitted to the Joint Committee as a 
result of the settlement of litigation in 


day, August 1, 10 a. m., New York, room | 
| 


Dixie Pecan Growers Exchange - and | 


Loans 


Check Payments Shown at High Point 


In Weekly Review of Domestic Business| 





Expansion Noted in Industry; General Index of Whole- 
sale Prices Is Higher. 


Check payments during the week ended|covering the latest week, was greater | 


on July 20 were greater than in either 
the preceding week or the corresponding 
period of 1928, according to the weekly 
statement of domestic business condi- 
tions made public on July 26 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The statement 
in full text follows: 


Activity in steel plants was greater 
also than in either the preceding week 
or the same period of last year. The 
output of bituminous coal during the lat- 
est reported week showed gains over 
both the preceding week and the corre- 
sponding period of a year ago. Crude-pe- 
troleum output showed further expan- 
sion as compared with both periods. Re- 
ceipts of cotton into sight were greater 
than a year ago. Receipts of cattle at 
primary markets for the latest reported 
week showed a decline from last year, 
while hog receipts registered a gain. Dis- 
tribution of goods through primary chan- 
nels, as indicated by freight-car loadings, 















*Revised. 


~corresponding period of 1928. 


WEEKLY BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 
(Weeks ended Saturday, average 1923-25=100). 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


¢ 





TODAY'S | 
PAGE 
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Finance 


than a year ago. 

The general index of wholesale prices | 
showed a gain over the preceding week 
but was still about one per cent below the | 
level which prevailed a year ago. Prices | 
for iron and steel showed no change from 
the preceding week but were higher than 
last year. Cotton prices averaged higher 
than the previous week but were lower 
than a year ago. 

Loans and discounts of Federal re- 
serve member banks showed practically 
no change from the preceding week but 
were higher than a year ago. Interest | 
rates on both time and call funds aver- 
aged higher than in either the preceding | 
week or the corresponding period of last 
year. The Federal reserve ratio showed 
a gain over the preceding week and were 
higher also than at this time a year ago. 
Business failures were fewer in unmber 
than in either the preceding week or the 





July sJuly July June July July July June} 
20 f 13 6 29 21 14 7 30 | 
1929. 1929. 1929. 1929. 1928. 1928. 1928. 1928. 
MESO ODATHGONS . ...<.ccsnccscccaces 125.0 122.4 123.7 125.0 91.0 93.0 95.0 95.0 
Bituminous-¢oal production........ a a5 96.9 *76.1 97.2 88.7 883 170.1 86.6 | 
Petroleum production (daily av.)... 138.8 137.2 135.1 115.3 114.8 114.5 114.5 
Freight-car loadings........... "ee os herg 94.8 1143 107.8 106.9 88.7 104.6 
Bldg. cont., 37 States (daily av.)... 145.9 175.3 149.0 116.2 128.8 152.1 175.9 
VOUS SOUUNE (occ keeeyrecccaes 207.5 143.4 94.5 235.8 179.2 93.2 53.5 
Cotton receipts........ 203 338.1 28.8 36.5 9.6 30.4 246 26.5 
Cattle receipts..... $6 75.3 53.2 72.5 113.0 87.7 61.4 76.6 
Price No. 2 wheat. . 90.7 87.6 84.5 97.7 99.2 105.4 112.4 
Hog receipts........ ; 84.3 74.6 81.7 69.2 77.7 66.6 76.7 
Price cotton middling.......... 70.6 67.66 67.6 68.0 779 809 842 83.8 
Price iron and steel, composite. 87.6 87.6 888 89.0 843 842 844 84.7 
Copper, electrolytic, price .. 3 129.0 129.0 129.0 105.1 105.1 105.1 105.1 
Fisher’s index (1926=100) .. 98.8 98.1 98.2 97.7 99.9 99.3 98.8 98.4 
Check payments ............ 143.6 121.6 166.0 125.3 138.4 130.3 133.6 119.0 
Bank loans and discounts.... 135.2 135.3 135.4 133.4 126.0 126.7 128.7 126.0 
Interest rates, call money.......... 230.3 209.1 242.4 212.1 136.4 160.6 157.6 166.7 
Business failures.... cevecovcss See (AUB... Sea 1064 106.7 1145 Set 1069 
Stock prices............---e+e002+- 289.9 284.5 280.7 268.2 191.4 192.0 195.4 1918 
NE RINE ais s cect e te eRaconer 104.2 104.2 104.2 104.2 107.4 108.1 108.6 108.4 
Interest rates, time money......... 180.0 171.4 141.4 217.1 137.1 37.1 137.1 137.1 
Federal reserve ratio............+. 95.2 94.2 94.1 97.2 89.7 87.6 844 88.6 





New York, July 26—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 


eable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 

Awmatrin  (QCRMRARET «wo os cc ces ts 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) . 


| Czechoslovakia (krone) ......<. 2.9593 
Denmark (krone) een 26.6441 
England (pound) ° 485.2471 
Finland (markka) ............. 2.5146 
France (franc) ce keke alle 3.9212 
Germany (reichsmark) ........ 23.8384 
Greece (draclimay ....:...cceces 1.2921 
Hungary (PenEO) .....ccescoces 17.4300 
Italy (lira) ... Geared 5.2306 
Netherlands (guilder) .......... 40.1102 
PIOTWAY,-.AKPARO)- 0.00 aise av civeetess 26.6478 
EE LEED «oun con agdédnnbeces 11.1847 
Peetu CONCURO). ..<.cccccssces 4.4790 
PE, IOUS) os occa ca ccawdca 5926 
a SORNRTAD a0. oe cass ccuces 14.5852 
Ne TUTORS): 2 5. co cceceeoencs 26.8017 
Switzerland (franc) ............ 19.2383 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ............. 1.7554 
Hongkong (Gollar) .:....scvcces 48.2089 
China (Shanghai tael) .......... 8.1785 
China (Mexican dollar) ......... 41.7916 
China (Yuan dollar) ............ 41.7500 
Pee OM... acts cacaeat 35.9716 
WON MOOD ee ss Sew eve vesveecas 46.1934 
Singapore (dolar) ...........-:: 15.8750 
oe 2 99.7093 
NT 5S dae chad wpa clee oe 99.9018 
PO NNO oes vs kp oereeeeenes 48.2450 
Argentine (peso, gold) ......... 95.3892 
Brazil (milreis) ....... s 11.8590 
Cee CRON s,s cs ethaseces cocee ADORE 
PURITY (ROED) co ache ccc nc 98.6885 
Colombia (peso) ...... cckbana ye 96.5300 
Me TOR ii oii Sn eek sees 52.8750 








those particular cases. In the class of 
cases here referred; to the taxpayer 
signed an order of dismissal of the litiga- 
tion which was deposited in escrow with 
the Department of Justice, the same to 
be filed with the court upon the issuance 
of an overassessment in the amount 
specified. Overassessments in such cases 
as these are not in the present report 
classed as being attributable to court de- 
cisions, 

There is another closely related type of 
case where, instead of depositing the 
agreement in escrow pending the issuance 
of the certificate of overassessment, the 
taxpayer and the Government stipulated 
the amount of the judgment and after 
review of such stipulation the board en- 
tered a judgment. Since overassessments 
in these cases are based on an order of 
the Board, such overassessments have 
been classed as being attributable. to 
Board decisions “in the instant case.” 

Again in some of the cases covered in 
the present report it is found that there 
had been a court or board order covering 
|adjustments for one year which also af- 
fected adjustments for other years of the 
|same taxpayer. Overassessments for the 
other years.so far as affected by the 
court or board decisions have been at- 
tributed to such decisions, 





' Five Causes Given 


For Excess Levies 


| Likewise an attempt has been made 


to keep the overassessment due to spe- 
cific legislation at a minimum. For ex- 
ample, as a result of the Board’s deci- 
| sion in the case of Stauffer Chemical Co. 
(2 B. T. A. 41), it was found that a great 
many claims for amortization were out- 
lawed. A few months later Congress 
cured practically all these outlawed 
claims by section 1209 of the revenue 


| 


| 


}act of 1926. A great many of the amor- | 
tization allowances covered in the pres-| 


ent report could be attributed to this 
retroactive legislation but since claims 
covering such allowances would have 
been allowable under the Bureau’s inter- 
pretation of the prior acts had it not 
| been for the Board decision, allowances 
| under such claims have not been classi- 
| fied as due to specific legislation. 

The overassessments brought within 
the classification of specific legislation 
| pertain primarily to legislation affecting 


India Government Replaces 
Silver Reserves With Gold 


The Indian Government, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was informed July 
26, has been able to export appreciable 
quantities of fine silver this year, as a 
result of its establishment early this 
spring of an electrolytic silver refinery 
in Bombay, and the subsequent increase 
in alloy silver refined. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 

The actual silver exports on Govern- 
ment account during March came to 1,- 
948,535 ounces valued at 2,838,000 rupees 
and during April to 5,317,239 ounces 
valued at 7,719,000 rupees. These sales 
of silver were made by the Government 
in pursuance of the recommendation of 
the Hilton Young Currency Commission 
that surplus silver should be gradually 
disposed of and replaced by gold assets. 

It was realized that, if the silver hold- 
ing in the reserves was to be reduced at 
a rapid rate, it would not do to wait for 
the occasion of a foreign Government 


item declares. The installation of the 


;ernment will be having, for sale, fair 


will yield place to a policy of regular 
| sales as and when prices are suitable, it 
is said. 





Overassessments due to duplicate assess- 
ments are selfexplanatory. 

| Generally speaking, the overassess- 
ments covered in the present report are 
caused primarily by the following: (1) in 
| doubtful matters of statutory construc- 
| tion the taxpayers did not place the same 
| interpretation as did the Department on 
| various provisions of the acts; (2) even 
| if their interpretation was the same as 
that of the Department they could not 
determine valuations and gather other 
data necessary to compute the correct 
amount of tax liab‘lity until after their 
returns were filed; (3) the Departmental 





interpretations of the acts were later| 
rates of tax retroactively, installment| changed either on the initiative of the|for by heavy shipments of wool and 


oe emigre aE) 
Foreign Exchange | 


hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 
in the INew York Market at noon today for 


requiring alloy silver for coinage; and | 
it was accordingly decided to set up an | 
electrolytic refinery capable of turning | 
out large quantities speedily, the news | 


refinery, therefore, means that the Gov- | 


‘amounts of fine silver month after month | 
and that the policy of spasmodic selling | 





Repayment Adjusted 


Return Held to Be, Right of 
Party in Whose Name 
Tender Is Made. 


Where an offer in compromise is made 
on behalf of a corporation for taxes 
against a corporation merged with offer- 
ing corporation, the offering corporation 
is entitled to the refund of the offer upon 
its nonacceptance, in spite ofthe fact 
that the offer was made through an in- 
dividual represented as having been the 
sole owner of the corporation which was 
merged with the offering corporation, ac- 
cording to a decision of Comptroller Gen- 
eral J. R. McCarl, made public, July 26, 
by the General Accounting Office. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

There is for consideration as to which 
of two claimants, namely the Walcoff 





of $1,750 made to the Commissioner of 


| Internal Revenue in lieu_of additional 
| tax liability of the Harry Jacobson Com- 


pany, Inc., for the years 1917 and 1919. 
It appears that Harry Jacobson is rep- 


{resented as having been sole owner of 


Harry Jacobson Company, Inc.; that on 
March 26, 1920, The Harry Jacobson 


Clothing Corporation; that in May, 1923, 
Harry Jacobson submitted two certified 
checks of the Walcoff Clothing Corpora- 
tion, in the sums of $1,500 and $250 as 
an offer in compromise of the above 
mentioned additional tax liability of the 
Harry Jacobson Company, Inc.; and that 
said offer was rejected, as it was deter- 
mined that it was not sufficient to cover 
the tax liability. 

It is well settled that if an offer in 
compromise be rejected it must be re- 
funded. It is equally clear that the party 
who in fact made the offer is the one 
entitled to the refund thereof. 


The offer in compromise in the instant 
case, while submitted to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue through 
Harry Jacobson, in fact was made by 
him on behalf of the Walcoff Clothing 
Corporation and from funds belonging 
to that corporation. This fact, coupled 
with the merger making the Walcoff 
Clothing Corporation the successor of 
Harry Jacobson Company, Inc., clearly 
establishes the Walcoff Clothing Corpo- 
ration as the party who made the offer. 

Accordingly, payment of the amount 


Harry Jacobson must be, and is, disal- 
lowed. 





Australian Balance 


In Compromise Offer 


|of different size. 


Clothing Corporation and Harry Jacob- |} 
| son, is entitled to a refund of an offer 


Company, Inc. merged with the Walcoff | 


claimed will be made to the Walcoff | 
Clothing Corporation and the claim of | 


Of Trade Favorable) 
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Economic Problems 
Of Norway Studied 
In Popular Contest 


Technical Society Prepares 
Prize Competition, States 
Commercial Attache 
At Oslo. 


Norway’s most pressing economic and 
technical problems form the basis of a 
prize competition promulgated by the 
“Polytekniske Forening,” the Commercial 
Attache at Oslo, Marquard H. Lund, in- 
forms the Department of Commerce. The 


|Department’s statement issued July 26 


follows in full text. 
In the form of a sort of economic ques- 


|tion and answer game, the questions 


asked by the Polytekniske Forening, 


| which corresponds to the American engi- 


neering societies, are mainly. technical, 
Mr. Lund stated, but it may be assumed 
that they are economic also, because Nor- 


| ways’ economic problems possibly can 
|best be solved by technical and engineer- 
|ing applications. 


The questions which will form the 
groundwork of the competition are as 
follows: 

What is the reason why more of the 
water power of Norway is not being used, 
while the much more expensive water 
power of other countries is being de- 
veloped? 

How can we develop our large deposits 
of poor iron ore in northern Norway on 
a profitable basis? 

How can we get the best economic re- 
sults in developing our coal deposits at 
Spitzbergen ? 

The use of electricity for locating ore 
deposits in our mining industry. 

The technical importance of the flota- 
tions process in Norwegian mining op- 
erations. 

How should electrical furnaces be used 
in iron foundries? 

What are the possibilities of a better 
utilization of waste from our fisheries 


}and our whaling catch? 


The possibilities for the profitable op- 
eration of a domestic production of wood 
tar without production bonus or protec- 
tive tariff. 

The production of a tanning extract 
from waste sulphite liquor that may be 
used without addition of other tanning 
materials. 

The possibilities of Norwegian wine 
production, 

Can we give our motor-driven fishing 
fleet a fuel produced from Norwegian 
raw materials that can meet competi- 
tion ? 

What kind of propelling power should 
our ships be equipped with? The ships 
include passenger and freight steamers 
Traffic includes coastal 
and North Sea traffic as well as all 
around world. 

Which are the principal reasons why 
our shops—particularly the shipyards— 
find it difficult to compete with similar 
foreign - plants ? 

How should the state treat its :prob- 
lems regarding the future city planning, 
looked at in connection with the develop- 
ment of our communications? 

An analysis of the economic principles 
|of the protective tariff, its present devel- 
opment in Norway, and the different ap- 
ae interests, based on material avail- 
able. 


Manufacturing Production 
Active Throughout June 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


smaller than in May, as a result of de- 
|ereases in loadings of most classes of 
| freight, except grain products and ores. 
In comparison with other recent years, 
however, loadings continued to show an 
increase. 

Sales of department stores in June, as 
in earlier months, were larger than in 
the same month in 1928. 

Prices.—Wholesale prices, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics index, 
advanced from May to June on the aver- 
age by approximately as much as they 
had declined during the preceding month, 
Farm products, particularly grains, cat- 
tle, beef, and hides, showed marked ad- 
vances in price. 

Prices of mineral products and their 
manufactures also averaged higher in 
June than in May, the rise reflecting 


largely increases in the price of 
| petroleum and gasoline. Prices of lead- 
|ing imports, rubber, sugar, silk and 


coffee, showed a decline for the month as 
a whole. 

During the first two weeks of July 
|wheat and corn continued to move 
|sharply upward, while hides declined 
slightly in price. Hog prices increased 
jand prices of rubber and tin, which be- 
gan to advance in the middle of Jun 
continued to rise. 


Bank credit.—During the first half of 
July the volume of credit extended by 
member banks in leading cities declined 
somewhat, following a rapid increase in 
June. On July 17 loans and investments 
of these banks were about $400,000,000 
above the level at the end of May. 


The increase reffected chiefly rapid 
growth in loans to brokers and dealers 
in securities, and also some further in- 
crease in commercial loans. The banks’ 
holdings of investments continued to de- 
cline, and were on July 17 about $700,- 
000,000 below the middle of last year, 


| 
| 
| 





Wool and Frozen Beef Factors 
In Increased Exports. 





Australia’s visible trade balance for 
the 11 months ended May 31 was favor- 
able by £6,500,000 compared with an un- 
favorable balance of £4,500,000 for the 
same period of last year, the Trade Com- 
missioner at Sydney, E. C. Squire, cables 
the Department of Commerce. (£ worth 
about $4.85). The Department’s state- 
ment issued July 26 follows in full text: 

Imports during May reached £11,000,- 
000 compared with £11.900,000 last year, 
while exports during May were valued 
at £9,860,000 compared with £9,240,000 
for the previous May. 

Receipts of tobacco and machinery 
during May were paticularly low. Im- 
ports from the United States during 
May accounted for 28.3 per cent of the 
total from all sources, but the total value 
was somewhat below May of last year. 
The increase in exports was accounted 





sales (of which very few are covered in| Department or because of court or Board | frozen beef. 


the present report), section 703 of the| decisions; (4) retroactive legislation; and | 


revenue act of 1928, section 254 (c) of 
j the revenue act of 1926, and net losses. 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1,] 


It is estimated that the federal deficit 
| for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, 
will reach £2,300,000, due chiefly to an 


The total volume of reserve bank 
credit outstanding showed an increase 
of about $120,000,000 during the four 
| weeks ended July 17, the increase being 
in discounts for member banks. De- 
{mand for additional reserve bank 
|credit arose chiefly out of a considerable 
|increase in the volume of money in cir- 
‘culation which accompanied the issuance 
of the new small-size currency. 


There was also some increase in re- 
;serve balances of member banks accom- 
|panying the growth in their loans and 
consequently in their deposits. 

Open-market rates on 90-day bankers’ 
|acceptances declined from 5% to 5% per 
‘cent between the latter part of June and 
ithe middle of July, while rates on prime 
jcommercial paper remained unchanged, 


| estimated railway deficit of £1,200,000. . 
| Owing to this deficit it is anticipated 
| that the account for new railway con- 
|struction during the coming year will- 
|be cut by £1,000,000. Customs revenue 
|for the current fiscal year reached £41,- 
|040,000 compared with £41,447,000 dur-* 
jing the preceding fiscal year. 
| In most commodity lines trade is ree 
|ported quiet with stocks fairly heavy, 
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Prohibition 


Seizure of Equipment for Bottling Liquo 


1262) 


Patents 


r 


Held to Be Legal Under Prohibition Act 


Supplies Declared 
To Be Forfeitable' 


Use in Illicit Trade After Man-) 
ufacture of Intoxicants Is 
Adequate Basis. 


erating under a permit—and when it Warrant for Search 


emanates on a second occasion, it is not | 
unreasonable for one, charged with a| 
duty, to use and in a measure rely upon | 
his sense of smell as in other cases he| 
may rely upon his sense of sight or| 
taste, McBride v. United States, 284) 
Fed. 416; 261 U. S. 614; Lee Qwong) 


Found to Show Prob- 
Mom v. United States, 20 Fed. (2d) 470; | 


able Cause. 


Of Warehouse Upheld | 
Facts Stated in Affidavit Are! 


| circumstances of incoming and outgoing 
MANFRED FEITLER AND IKE DANOVITZ,| motor vehicles from distant States and 
DoING BUSINESS AS FEITLER BOTTLE) the presence of cans of the kind known 
COMPANY, APPELLANTS, V. UNITED) to be used in unlawful liquor traffic. We 
SraTes. No. 3996, Circuit CouRT OF| hold that the affidavit on which the 
APPEALS FOR THE THIRD CIRCUIT. | search warrant issued stated facts which 
HE Circuit Court of Appeals for the) established the constitutional essential 
Third Circuit, in the opinion herein, | of probable cause. : ‘ 
held that articles, such as bottles, corks,; The third and most serious question 
labels, etc., which are ordinarily lawful raised on this appeal relates to the prop- 
articles of commerce, but which are | erty seized under the search warrant and 
capable of use by a “bootlegger” in illict' forfeited under the libel. The truth, es- 
trade only after liquor has been manu-)tablished by the search, is that these 
factured, may be “property designed for | respondents, kept what might be called a 
the manufacture of liquor and intended | bootleggers’ outfitting establishment, 
for use in violating this title, or which|that-is, an establishment to equip boot- 
has been so used,” which are forfeitable|leggers with every article they wou 
within the provisions of Section 25 of need in plying their unlawful trade. The 
Title II of the National Prohibition Act. | pa pa oe , — , 
In overruling the appellant’s objection | able thing in sight. about €very mov- 
to the lack of probable cause for the is-| . . 
suance of the search warrant, the Court | 
declared that the question whether facts | 
showing probable cause have been set} 
out may not be settled by a positive| named in its libel as liquor and prop- 
rule of law, but can only be determined | erty held and possessed for unlawful 
by finding that they are,such as to war-| y<¢. This includes ligeer found iii sev- 
rant a man of sense, prudence and cau-| ¢ya] partly filled cans and jugs, more 


what should be returned to them, we 


the government seized and specifically 


especially in connection with the other | 


tion in believing that an offense against } 
the law has been or is being committed. | 

An affidavit stating that on two occa- 
sions the odor of liquor was detected | 
emanating from a warehouse, not a! 


than a hundred empty 5-gallon cans, 
several thousand empty bottles of dif-| 
ferent shapes, many with labels already | 
on them and packed in cartons ready for | 
delivery, several thousand cardboard car- 


| teins 
| determined by the usual canons of stat- 
|utory construction. Of these the first, 
| and in this instance the most important, 

is that in construing an Act of Con- 
| gress the known policy of Congress in 
|}regard to the subject matter must 

be considered. Richardson v. Harman, 
| 222 U. S. 96. The subject matter is the 
}inhibition declared in the Eighteenth 
| Amendment to the Constitution against 


|the “maunfacture, sale, or transporta- | 


tion of intoxicating . for 
beverage purposes.” 
gress in regard to this subject matter, 


|as revealed by the National Prohibition 


liquors . . 


jeally effective. 


|intoxicating liquor as a beverage and 


Aside from what | tO ways and means of achieving that end. |ent of the overflow fuel feed and would | 
has been returned to the respondents and | Clearly, this was the purpose of Con-/ act in the same manner with any other 


|gress in enacting the national prohibi- 


are here concerned only with the property | tion law and in embodying it in the pro-| feq that this rejection is correct.” 


| Vision under review. Other canons re- 
| quire that the provision should not be 
|eonstrued so strictly as to defeat the 
|manifest intention of Congress, United 
| States v. Lacher, 134 U. S. 624, 628, 629, 
{but that it should be construed sensi- 
i bly yet always. with a view to the object 
aimed at. Gibson v. Jenney, 15 Mass. | 
205. In the search for the legislative in- | 
tention, which after all is the central and | 
controlling consideration in every such | 
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Carburetors 


Published Article 
Is Declared Not to 
Anticipate Invention 


Paper Was Written by Ap- 
plicant Less Than Two 
Years Before Filing 


| Of Application. 


EX PARTE ORVILLE H. ENSIGN. APPEAL 
No. 1051, BoarD OF APPEALS OF THE 
| PATENT OFFICE. 


| ATENT No. 1721618 was issued July 
| 23; 1929, to Orville H. Ensign for 
a carbureter, on application No. 554027, 
filed April 17, 1922. 

The Examiner’s rejection of claims 1, 
2, 5, 6, and 17 was reversed upon a find- 
ing that the reference cited against 
them was a publication, a paper by the 
inventor of the present application, and 
| that it had not been published more than 





The policy of Con-| two years prior to the filing of the appli- | 


| cation. 
| 


p . r nm; The Board of Appeals also reversed the | 
1d | Act, is to enforce it and make it practi-| Examiner’s holding that claims 3 and 4 | 
t All the provisions of the | were for aggregations in that the opera- | 
the | Act are directed to stopping the use Of | tion of the reservoir and atomizing jets | 


|of the carbureter was entirely independ- | 


form of feed, not being “entirely satis- 
| The rejection of claims 1 to 7, 9, 10, 15, 
|/17 and 18 was reversed and claims 12, 
| 13, 14, 19 and 23 were found to be an- 
| ticipated by details shown in prior art | 
| carbureter structures. 
| James R. Townsend and Arthur F. 
Larrabee for applicant. 

Appeal From Rejection. 

The full text of the decision of the 

Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
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GYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
. Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


PROHIBITION: Forfeiture: Articles Capable of Use Only After Manu- 
facture: Section 25 of Title II of the National Prohibition Act.—While 
it is plain that bottles, corks, sealing wires, etc., are ordinarily lawful articles 
of commerce not affected by the National Prohibition Act, yet when they 
are not standing alone but are assembled and put on sale with forfeitable 
property under the act, they take on a new character and themselves become 
forfeitable because intimately associated with unlawful manufacture and in- 
separably connected with the sale of the unlawfully manufactured product.— 
Feitler et al. v.. United States— (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1262, Col. 1 (Volume IV). July 27, 1929. 


ROHIBITION: Forfeiture: Articles Capable of Use Only After Manu- 
facture: Section 25 of Article II of the National Prohibition Act.— 
Articles, such as bottles and other containers, corks, caps, cartons, labels, 
strip stamps, etc., capable of innocent use generally and capable of use by a 
“bootlegger” in illicit trade only after the liquor had been actually made, 
may constitute “property designed for the manufacture of liquor and in- 
tended for use in violating this title or which has been so used,” which is 
subject to forfeiture within the meaning of Section 25 of Article II of the 
National Prohibition Act (U. S.-C. Tit. 27, Sec. 39) since the provision is 
broad enough to cover instrumentalities used or designed for use after liquor 
has been chemically and actually made.—Feitler et al. v. United States. (Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1262, Col. 1 
(Volume IV). July 27, 1929. 


ROHIBITION: Search and Seizure: Sufficiency of Search Warrant: 
Probable Cause: What Constitutes—Where an affidavit on which a 
search warrant was issued stated that on two occasions the odor of liquor 
was detected emanating from a warehouse, not a bonded warehouse and not 
operating under a permit, and during 10 days’ observation motor cars with 
license plates of other States were seen going to and coming from the ware- 
house, and about 100. five-gallon cans of the kind known to be used in un- 
lawful liquor trade were seen in the building, held: The affidavit stated facts 
which established the constitutional essential of probable cause for the is- 
suance of the warrant.—Feitler et al. v. United States. . (Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1262, Col. 1. (Volume IV). 


July 27, 1929. 


SE 


ARCH AND SEIZURE: Sufficiency of Search Warrant: Probable Cause: 
| What Constitutes—Whether facts averred and sworn to constitute prob- 
able cause on which to predicate a valid search warrant cannot be tested 


bonded warehouse or operating under @\tons of different kinds, several hundred 
permit, and during 10 days’ observation | gemijohns, several hundred bags and 
motor cars with license plates of other | hoxes of corks, sealing wire, wrappers 
States were seen going to and coming for whisky bottles, twine, caps for bot- 
from the warehouse, and about 100 five-| tles, crimping machines, labeling ma- 
gallon cans of the kind known to be| chines, siphons and filters, a large num- 
used in unlawful liquor traffic were seen | ber of assorted labels, cans of glyco, 
in the building, sets out facts, the Court| flavoring nuts, glycerine, gin extract, 
held, which establish the constitutional | syrup, and (aside from other articles 


essential of probable cause for the is-|too numerous to mention) finally 402 
suance of the warrant. 


are whisky barrels all containing whisky 
On appeal from the District Court for|chips and more than half containing a 
the Western District of Pennsylvania. | small quantity of whisky. Whisky chips 
John S. Pyle and Ward Bonsall for|are shavings from the interior of whisky 
the appellants; John D. Meyer and Jo-| barrels and, having absorbed whisky, are 
seph A. Richardson for the appellee. | (used in the manufacture of bootlegger 
Before Buffington, Woolley, and Davis,| liquor. Moreover, the barrels, not hav- 
Circuit Judges. ae in been treated to prevent the extraction 
The full text of the opinion of the|of their liquor content, could be washed 


| problem, a court should look for and find, 
when possible, the problem which Con- 
| gress had in mind, Rodenbough v. United 
| States, 25 Fed. (2d) (C. C. A. 3rd) 13, 
consider the conditions with reference to 
ithe subject matter that existed at the 
time of the enactment, Holy Trinity 


Church v. United States, 143 U. S. 457; | 


|Northern Pacific v. United States, 213 
|Fed. 162, and the causes that induced 
| the enactment, including the policy of the 
| government, Wisconsin Central Railroad 
Co. v. United States, 164 U. S. 190, 17 
|Sup. Ct. 45, 41 L. Ed. 399, and some- 
| times look into the history of the subject. 
| Denn. v. Reid, 10 Peters 524; Stewart v. 
| Kahn, 11 Wall. 493; Preston v. Browder, 
j1 Wheat. 115. 


Court, delivered by Judge Woolley, fol- | 
lows: 

On a libel for the forfeiture of goods 
and wares which, after search, the United | 
States had seized because designed for 
the manufacture of liquor intended for 
use in violating the National Prohibition 
Act, the District Court decreed that the 
goods so seized and enumerated in the | 
libel be forfeited to the United States 
and destroyed. The respondent appealed. 
The many errors they assign may be 
grouped and reduced to three. 


Facts Are Declared 


To Be Insufficient 

The first is that the libel is bad as a} 
pleading because it does not state facts | 
which in themselves warrant or sustain 
the decree asked for. 33 Corpus Juris. 

The libel avers the previous seizure 
and present custody by the United States 
of contraband liquors and property de- 
signed for the manufacture of such 
liquors which the respondents unlaw- 


fully possessed, held and used at a named | 


place in violation of Section 25, Title II 
of the National Prohibition Act. As 
this is a pleading not in a criminal ac- 
tion but in a civil suit, it is, we think, 
good under authority of United States | 
v. 385 Barrels of Wine, 300 Fed. 565, 
if any authority be needed in view of the 
clear averments of the unlawful posses- 
sion and intended use of the property, 
aided by a full and carefully prepared 
bill of particulars made part of the libel. 

The respondents next charge error in 
the decree because, as they claim, it is 
based on a search and seizure made in 
violation of the Fourth Amendment to 
the Constitution in that the affidavit on 
which the search warrant issued did not! 
show probable cause. The protection 
which the Fourth Amendment affords 
against unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures is so differently regarded by pez- 
sons who, on the one hand, in their zeal 
to enforce some other law are inclined 
to impinge upon this law, and persons 
who, on the other hand, resort to it as 
a cover in violating some other law, that | 
this court, conscious of its duty to main- 
tain this constitutional provision in all 
its integrity and sanctity and alert to| 
stem any effort to enlarge or restrict it 
by misuse in one way or another, al- 
Ways pauses whenever action under the 
provision is challenged and, even when 
on its face it seems trivial, gives it full| 
and very careful consideration. Bvars 
v. United States, 273 U. S. 28, 47 Sup. 
Ct. 248, 71 L. Ed. 520; Legman v. United 
States, 295 Fed. (C. C. A. 3rd) 474, 478. 

We find that the warrant conforms to 
the Amendment in that it is supported 
by oath and discloses particularly the 
place to be searched, which in this in- | 
stance was not an occupied dwelling but 
a warehouse, and describes generally the | 
things to be seized, leaving open only the | 
question of probable cause. As to this 
the affiants stated that they had good) 
reason to believe, and did believe, that 
upon the premises named there were lo- 
cated and concealed intoxicating liquors 
and property for the manufacture of in- 
toxicating liquors, which were being held 
and possessed for beverage purposes in 
violation of the Act; that the facts tend- 
ing to establish probable cause of the 
affiants’ belief were that when standing 
about seventy-five feet away they de- 
tected a strong odor of moonshine whisky 
emanating from the premises; that on 
the day before they had made a like de- 
tection; that ‘during ten days’ observa- | 
tion they saw motor cars with license 
plates of other states going to and from 
the place; and they saw in the building | 
about one hundred 4-gallon cans of the} 
kind bootleggers’ use for conveying | 
moonshine whisky. | 


Findings Held to Depend 


On Circumstances of Case 
Whether these facts so averred and 
sworn to constitute probable cause on 
which to predicate a valid search war- 
rant cannot be tested by any fixed rule 
of law but can be determined by finding 
that they are such as to warrant a man 
of sense, prudence and caution in believ- 
ing that an offense against the law is 
being committed. Carroll v. United 
States, 267 U. S. 132; Dumbra v. United | 
States, 268 U. S. 435. When an odor 
of liquor emanates from a warehouse— 
not a bonded warehouse and not one op-! 


out with water and would on many wash-|_,, Both the constitutional and legisla- 
ings through many years still yield a|tive enactments are in their substance 


product which, though doubtfully called 
whisky and having an alcoholic content | 
well above that limited by law, is fit for | 
beverage purposes,—so it was testified. | 
In addition to these articles the search | 
disclosed approximately 18,000 forged | 
strip stamps—can sealing stamps—in the | 
respondents’ possession bearing the 
names of different distillers, some Amer- | 
ican and some Canadian. 


Supplies Were Provided 
|For Making Liquor 


; This was not a heterogeneous stock 
in trade open to casual purchasers de- | 
siring bottles, corks, barrels, syrup and | 


|other wares for personal or commercial | 
| purposes. 
|kept and arranged as to make separate | 
|and distinct liquor set-ups. For instance, 
|if a person should want to outfit an illicit 


The stock was so selected, | 


gin plant he could buy from the respond- 
ents everything necessary to that busi- 
ness except, perhaps, the basic alcohol 
in large volume. He could buy gin ex- 
tract and flavoring, gin bottles, labels, 


and history matters of such common 
knowledge that they do not call for 
recital or discussion beyond quoting 
another provision of the Act which aptly 
shows the intention of Congress with 
reference to the provision under review. 
By Section 18 of Title II the Congress 
declared that: 

“It shall be unlawful to advertise, 
manufacture, sell, or possess for sale any 
jutensil, contrivance, machine, prepara- 


tion, compound, tablet, substance, for-|With the Venturi throat; and means | 
; whereby the fuel accumulated in said | 


mula direction, or recipe advertised, de- 
signed, or intended for use in the unlaw- 
ful manufacture of intoxicating liquor.” 
Object Is to Prevent 

Illicit Liquor Trade 


By these provisions (Sec. 18, 25, Title 
II) Congress made clear its intention to 


{stop all unlawful manufacture of liquor 


{by shutting off the instrumentalities by 
; which it can be made. But the purpose 
‘of Congress was not merely to prevent 
|the unlawful manufacture of liquor and 
|stop there, but, when unlawfully manu- 
|factured, to prevent its flow into illicit 


strip stamps, sealing wire, corks, caps | 


| Gin.” “Gibson.” 


| stitute 


and cartons. If another person, about to 
engage in the illicit manufacture and 


{sale of Scotch whisky, should desire an 
joutfit for liquor of that kind, he could 


get it in every detail except, perhaps, 
the basic alcohol in large quantities. 


|And so a rye whisky outfit, in which 


would be included whisky barrels, whisky 
chips and whisky dregs, which, besides 
supplying a small quantity of alcohol, 


jimpart the flavor of rye whisky to the 


concoction. These outfits or set-ups were 
so complete that they even simulated 


| popular pre-war brands both in shape of 


vottles 


and dress, 
Penn,” 


“Golden 


such as 
Wedding,” 


“William 


The respondents were without doubt 
bootlegger outfitters. While, admittedly, 
some of the articles seized and forfeited 
were susceptible of direct use in the 
physical and chemical manufacture of 
intoxicating liquor and might readily 
be determined by the court to be designed 
for that use, United States v. 18 Barrels 
of Alcohol, 20 Fed. (2d) 186, 187, the 


|serious question is whether other arti- 


cles capable of innocent use generally and 
capable of use by a bootlegger only after 
the liquor had been actually made, con- 
“property,” under Section 25, 
Title II of the National Prohibition Act, 
“designed for the manufacture of liquor 


intended for use in violating this title or | 


which has been so used,” for it is only 
property of that kind which can under 
the cited provision be forfeited. 
Policy of Congress 

Given Consideration 


_ Of course the respondents concede that 
liquor constituents as well as vats, stills 


and instrumentalities used or intended 
to be used in the actual manufacture of 


|fluid liquor constitute property designed 
|for such manufacture and fall within the 
| Act, but they insistently contend that 


after the fluid liquor has been manufac- 
tured all other property used in con- 
nection with it, even the containers in 
which it is stored or carried away, do 
not constitute property falling within 
the Act. 

Whether their position is right depends 
upon the meaning of the quoted pro- 
vision, which in turn must be sought and 


“Gordon | 


|trade; and this, not only under condi- 
| tions as they existed at the time of the 
}enactment but in the future as well, ac- 
|cording as there might develop new con- 
ditions or artifices to be met and over- 
jcome. The rule of statutory construc- 
|tion in this regard is that legislative 
| enactments in general and comprehensive 
jterms, prospective in operation, apply 
like to all persons, subjects and busi- 
}ness within their general purview in- 
cluding those that come into existence 
subsequent to their passage, 25 R. C. L. 
778, thus admitting adjustment of the 
legislative intention when broadly ex- 
pressed to new conditions. 

It is plain that bottles, corks, seal- 
ing wire, or great quantities of these 
jarticles, do not, standing alone, consti- 


tute property designed to be used in the | 


|manufacture of liquor. Ordinarily they 
are lawful /articles of commerce not af- 
| fected by the National Prohibition Act. 
|But when, not standing alone, they are 
|assembled and put on sale with clearly 
| forbidden property they take on a new 
| character and themselves become contra- 
|band because intimately connected with 
|the sale of the unlawfully manufactured 
| product. 


Law Held to Cover 
Equipment in Issue 


The provision here in question is broad 
enough to cover instrumentalities used 
or designed for use after liquor has been 
chemically and actually made, for Con- 
gress, like everyone else, knew perfectly 
well that no one would manufacture 
liquor without intending to make a profit 
}on it and that no one (not operating un- | 
der a permit) could make a profit on it | 
|unless he sold it unlawfully, and indeed | 
unless he put it in shape and dressed it | 
for sale. It is also clear that no one can | 
handle, transport or sell liquor without | 
instrumentalities connected therewith, | 
such as containers, glass or wooden; 
corks, caps or bungs to prevent outflow; | 
cartons to prevent breakage of glass 
containers; labels to-denote contents | 
| truly, which we assume is never done, or 
|falsely, as was intended in this case; 
strip stamps, necessarily forged, to de- 
note origin and authority to sell. With- | 
out these indicia of intention as to the! 





| sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Skin- | 
/ner and Landers) follows: 

| This is an appeal from the final rejec- 
tion of claims 1 to 7, inclusive, 9, 10, 
}12, to 15, inclusive, 17 to 19, inclusive, 
and 23. Claims 3, 7, 12 and 19 are illus- 
|trative and read as follows: 

| “3. A Venturi type carburetor pro- 
| vided with an air intake; a mixture out- 
|let; a constant level fuel supply cham- 
|ber; a fuel riser; a fuel orifice connect- | 
}ing said riser and fuel suppy chamber; 
|a fuel passage receiving fuel by over- 
|flow from said riser and adapted to con- 
{duct fuel to the throat of the Venturi, 
said fuel passage being expanded at its 
|lower end to constitute a reservoir sur- 
|rounding the throat of the Venturi; and | 
| jet holes leading upward from the bot- 
|tom of said reservoir and open to the 
|throat of the Venturi. 

“7, A Venturi type carburetor pro- 
vided with a Venturi throat and throttle 
{and a fuel riser, means to supply fuel 
|to the riser, a drop-pipe into which fuel 
|overflows from the riser; means to ap- 
|ply a depression in the riser and drop- 
| Pipe; a reservoir surrounding the Ven- 
'turi throat and into which fuel from 


ia drop-pipe may accumulate during | 


idling, means connecting said reservoir 


; reservoir will be delivered to the Ven- 
|turi throat upon opening the throttle. 
“12, A Venturi type carburetor pro- 
| vided with an air inlet and a .mixture 
| outlet; a throttle to control the mixture 
outlet; means to supply fuel to the main 
|air stream at the Venturi throat; a by- 
|pass tube open from said air inlet to 
| beyond the throttle; and means slidably 
;mounted on said tube adapted to open 
;and close the opening at the Venturi 
throat, 

“Ae. 


A Venturi type carbuter pro- 


vided with a constant level fuel cham- | 


ber and a Venturi 
around the periphery of said throat be- 
|low the constant level of fuel in said 
chamber, and means to deliver fuel from 


throat; jet’ holes 


said fuel chamber to said throat through | 


said fuel jets.” 

The references relied upon are: En- 
sign carbureter illustrated in the Jour- 
nal of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, July 1920, page 23, Fig. 9, pat- 
}ents to: Plaut, 1204901, November 14, 
1916; Kings, 1379346, May 24, 1921; 


Duverger (Br.), 3060, February 5, 1913;)| 


Claudel (Br.), 100251, June 29, 1917. 
Reference Inapplicable. 


Claims 1, 2, 5, 6 and 17 were rejected | 


in view of the publication in the jour- 


Ly any fixed rule of law, but can be determined by finding that they are such 
as to warrant a man of sense, prudence and caution in believing that an 
offense against the law is being committed.—Feitler et al. v. United States. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1262, 
Col. 1 (Volume IV). July 27, 1929. 


REMOVAL OF CAUSES: Right of Removal: Suits Against Federal Re- 
ceivers Under Federal Employer’s Liability Act.—Section 33 of the 
Judicial Code, giving a receiver appointed by a Federal Court the absolute 
right, in all civil actions against him, however trivial, at any time before 
the trial, to remove such action to a Federal Court, provided, of course, 
that such civil suit is “for or on account of any act done under color of his 
office or in the performance of his duties as such officer,” repeals by im- 
plication, as to suits against such receivers, the provisions of the Federal 
Employer’s Liability Act (U. S. C. Tit. 45, Sec. 56) forbidding the removal to 
a Federal Court of any action brought under the act in a State Court.— 
Elliott v. Wheelock et al.—District Court for the Western District of Mis- 
souri.—Yearly Index Page 1263, Col. 1 (Volume IV). July 27, 1929. 


. 





Patents 


| PATENTABILITY: Anticipation: Description in Publication: Requi- 
| 1} sites of Publication: Carbureters.—Where the reference cited against claims 
1, 2, 5, 6, and 17 was a publication, a paper by the inventor of the present 
application, and it had not been published more than two years prior to the 
filing of the application, held: Claims allowable, such publication not con- 
stituting a reference, under Section 4886 R. S. Patent No. 1721618.—Ex 
parte Ensign. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 
1262, Col. 4 (Volume IV). July 27, 1929. 


PATENTABILITY: Invention: Aggregation: Carbureters—Claims 3 
and 4, rejected as being for aggregations in that the operation of the reser- 
voir and atomizing jets of the carbureter was alleged to be entirely inde- 
pendent of the overflow fuel feed and would act in the same manner with 
any other form of feed, held: Allowable, the independence of operation of 
the different devices not being clear. The rejection of claims 1 to 7, 9, 10, 
15, 17 and 18 reversed, and rejection of claims 12, 13, 14, 19 and 23 affirmed. 
Patent No. 1721618.—Ex parte Ensign. (Board of Appeals of the Patent 
il] Office.—Yearly Index Page 1262, Col, 4 (Volume IV). July 27, 1929. 


PATENTABILITY: Invention: Change of Form: Machine for Making 
Photographic Prints.—Claims 6 and 7, covering a machine for making photo- 
graphic prints, and varying from the reference in specifying that the light be 
located at the exact geometric center of the printing plate, held: Antici- 
| pated by the prior patent, the limitation constituting a mere matter of ar- 
rangement and selection of position. Claims 1, 4 and 5 were also disallowed 
i\]| over a patent. Patent 1721850.—Ex parte Barbieri and Carpenter. (Board 
| of Appeals of the Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 1262, Col. 7 (Volume 
\1] IV). July 27, 1929. 


| INFRINGEMENT: Suits in Equity: Profits: Measure of Profits: The 
measure of profits which the plaintiff is entitled to recover for infringement 
is the difference between the cost of canning by the use of a device known 
to the infringer and available to him for use during the period of infringe- 
ment, and the cost of canning by use of the infringing mold.—Oneal v. San 
Jose Canning Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit).—Yearly 
Index Page 1262, Col. 5 (Volume IV). July 27, 1929. 


| 


‘Measure of Profits in Infringement Case 


| Decided in Decree of Court of Appeals 





nal of the Society of Automotive Engi- | 


neers, of July, 1920, page 23, Fig. 9. 
a 5 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7 


;use of manufactured liquor in violating 
the law it would be difficult and in many 
instances impossible to determine when 
{manufacture of liquor is unlawful. Mere 
|“possession of property designed for the 
;manufacture of liquor” is not forbidden 
| by Section 25, Title II of the Act; the 
inhibition goes to property so designed 
when the liquor manufactured or to be 
manufactured by it is “intended for use 
in violating” the Act, sale of the liquor 
being the most common “use.” This 
intention to violate the Act by the use 
of liquor manufactured by property de- 
signed for that purpose is an inseparable 
part of the forbidden thing, and if the 
intention is to be inferred from the 
shape and dress of the liquor so unlaw- 
fully made, the things that reveal the in- 
tention to sell constitute, in our judg- 
ment, property going into its forbidden 
manufacture with the intention to vio- 
late the law. 

We are of opinion and therefore hold 
that under applicable rules of construc- 


jtion the properties seized and ordered | 
forfeited and destroyed came within the | 


purview and scope of the provision under 
review as Congress declard in widely 
legislating to carry out the purpose of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. 

The decree of the District Court is 
affirmed. 

July 19, 1929, 


Difference in Gain Between Use of Patented and Similar 
| Device Is Held to Constitute Amount of Damages 


| Louris ONEAL, APPELLANT, V. SAN JOSE 
CANNING Co. No.-5714, Circuit Court 
OF APPEALS FOR THE NintH Circuit. 
O*X appeal of the plaintiff from a de- 
cree in his favor for damages for 


began about July 1, the appellant paid 
to the appellee a royalty of $500 for the 
privilege of using the patented device in 
question. In July of that year an em- 
ploye of the appellee made a device to 
facilitate the packing of beans by hand. 


| 


infringement of letters patent, the decree 
of the District Court affirming the ruling 
of the special master to. the effect that 


the measure of profits to which appel- 
| lant is entitled is the difference between 
the cost of canning by the use of a de- 
vice known to the infringer and avail- 
| able to him for use during the period of 
infringement and the cost,of canning by 
the use of the infringing mold was sus- 
tained. 

Clarence A. Linn for appellant; R. M. 
J.‘ Armstrong and A. Schapp for ap- 
pellee. 

Before Rudkin, Dietrich and Wilbur, 
Circuit Judges. The full text of the 
court’s opinion, delivered by Judge Rud- 
kin, follows: 

This is an appeal by the plaintiff from 
a decree in his favor for damages or 
profits for infringement of letters pat- 
ent. A description of the patented de- 
vice will be found im the opinion ‘of this 
|court on the former appeal. San Jose 
| Canning Co, v. Oneal, 10 F. (2d) 100, 

For the packing season of 1922, which 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
June 


1929 

9,375,259 
570,632 
10,390,734 
1,555,629 
2,333,508 
2,571,716 
6,920,179 
3,470,555 
700,000 
236 
2,770,319 
3,017,338 
2,731.97 

66.6 


Freight revenue ......s00+ 
Passenger revenue ...... 
Total oper. rev. . 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 

Taxes . ae 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... 
Net after rents ........-. 
Aver. miles operated ..... 
Operating ratio ... 


(As Reported to the 


Six Months 
1929 1928 
56,293,252 53,725,352 
3,193,486 3,525,468 
61,983,731 59,652,434 
9,253,845 8,643,613 
14,105,922 14,518,740 
15,988,675 16,337,077 
41,993,339 42,127,617| 
19,990,392 17,524,817 
4,176,176 3,963,100} 

5,280 6,059 | 
15,808,936 13,555,658 
16,972,845 14,745,477 

2,730.50 2,719.33 | 
67.7 70.6 | 


1928 
9,064,943 
645,661 
10,114,644 
1,392,247 
2,363,610 
2,575,048 
6,773,457 
3,341,187 
618,850 
671 
2,721,666 
2,956,966 
2,723.46 

67.0 


1929 
957,4: 
2 


“ 


526,5€ 


4,822,329 


6,622,192 
726,95 
1,138,949 


4,749,023 
1,873,169 
550,000 
264 
1,322,905 
1,312,845 
998.42 
71.7 


Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 


June Six Months 
1929 1928 
30,168,516 28,913,386 
5,388,162 5,662,225 
40,478,214 39,183,295 
3,898,713 4,269,008 
7,252,764 6,853,475 
15,911,953 15,848,031 
29,227,175 29,206,166 
11,251,039 9,977,129 
3,376,000 3,212,126 

4,752 5,404 
7,870,287 6,759,599 
7,885,394 6,943,475 

998.42 998.28 
72.2 14.6 


1928 
4,905,920 
1,023,973 
6,745,910 

799,684 
1,086,185 
2,536,592 
4,810,007 
1,935,903 

567,000 

905 
1,367,998 
1,395,654 

998.28 
71.3 


3, 
34 


4, 


9 
13 1, 
3, 
1, 


4,490.38 


Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
June Six Months 

1929 1928 1929 1928 
652,273 3,548,373 24,539,226 22,687,168 
448,096 494,282 4,256,947 4,616,798 
613,376 4,399,698 31,800,215 30,082,522 
595,368 498,950 3,858,555 3,261,584 
808,706 783,008 5,291,359 4,859,024 
573,525 1,648,218 10,876,253 11,234,740 
388,396 3,355,769 22,744,887 22,172,224 
224,980 1,043,929 9,055,828 7,910,298 
325,000 805,000 2,020,000 1,905,000 

4,278 2,187 14,619 ,098 
895,702 736,742 7,021,209 5,996,200 
938,111 770,095 6,122,863 5,480,908 
4,499.05 4,490.38 4,499.05 


13.4 16.3 71.5 73.7 


‘mitting the ends of the beans to rest on 


The device consisted of a block of wood 
about four inches long and three inches 
wide, with upturned pieces of iron at 
either end, forming projecting arms, 
within which a bunch of string beans 
could be placed on the block until 
trimmed off. At that time some half 
dozen cans were packed in this manner, 
as an experiment only, and no further 
use was made of the device until 1925. 


During the packing seasens of 1923 
and 1924 the appellee refused to pay the 
royalties demanded by the appellant and 
packed beans by the use of the mold 
which on the former appeal was de- 
clared an infringement. In 1925 and 
1926 the appellee used the device dis- 
carded in 1922, with a slight modifica- 
tion. The block was made longer, per- 


the block so that they could be trimmed 
off with greater facility when the knives 
were dull. The special master adopted 
this device as a standard of comparison 
for the purpose of estimating profits, 
and the correctness of his ruling is the 
only question presented by the appeal. 


“General and somewhat variant judi- 
cial expressions of what is necessary to 
constitute a standard for comparison on 
the question of profits are rather numer- 
ous, the following being typical: 

“*When open to the public,’ Mowry v. 
Whithey, 81 U. S. 620; ‘in common use,’ 
Black v. Thorne, 111 U. S. 122; ‘known 
and in general use anterior to date of 
the patent,’ Sessions v. Romadka, 145 
U. S. 29; ‘common and unresetricted use,’ 
Locomotive Safety Truck Co, v. P. R. Co., 
2 F. 677; ‘free to everybody,’ National 
Car-Brake Shoe Co. v. Terre-Haute Car 
& Mfg. Co., 101 F. 126; ‘known prior to 
complainant’s invention,’ Fullerton Wal- 
nut Growers’ Ass’n v. Anderson-Barn- 
grover Mfg. Co., 166 F. 443; ‘gone into| 
public use,’ Novelty Glass Mfg. Co. v. 
Brockfield, 170 F. 946; ‘open to the 
world,’ Cambria Iron Co. v. Carnegie 
Steel Co., 224 F, 947. 





Avrnorizep StaTEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, — 
PusuisHep WiTHout CoMMENT By THE United States DaILy 


Photographs 


Claims for Machine 
To Make Photograph 
Prints Are Rejected 


Three Found to Be Antici- 
pated and Two to Be 
Met in Another. 
Patent. 


EX PAR9E BARBIERI AND CARPENTER. AP- 
PEAL No. 25, BOARD OF APPEALS OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE. 


ATENT No. 1721850 was issued Jul 

23, 1929, to Barbieri and Carpent 
for Machines for making Photographic 
Prints, on application No. 438418, filed 
January 19, 1921. 


Claims 1, 4 and 5, covering the spe- 
cific construction of a machine for mak 
ing photographic prints, were held to 
be anticipated by a prior patent. 


Claims 6 and 7 were found to be met 
in another patent from which they dif- 
fered in specifying that the light be lo- 
cated at the exact geometric center of 
the printing plate. This feature the 
Board decided constituted a mere matter 
of arrangement and selection of position. 


Paul Carpenter for applicants. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (First Assistant Com- 
missioner Kinnan, Examiners-in-Chief 
Ide and Landers) follows: 

This is an appeal from the action of the 

primary examiner finally rejecting claims 
1, 4, 5, 6, and 7. Claim 1 is illustrative 
and reads as follows: 
In an apparatus of the character 
described, in combination with a printing 
plate, a source of light and means for 
supporting a continuous supply of sensi- 
tized paper adjacent to said plant and 
means for moving paper from said supply 
past said light, and a tracing guide, 
pressure feed. means adapted to ‘ct 
simultaneously upon a tracing coming 
from said tracing guide and upon said 
paper as it is moved toward said light, 
whereby they are forced into contact with 
said moving means with each other.” 


Claims Cover Printing Machine. 
The references relied upon are: Buch- 
holz et al., 775232, Nov. 15, 1904; Pease, 
1004069, Sept. 26, 1911; Wiegand, 
1086966, Feb. 10, 1914, 

The claims are drawn to a_ photo- 
graphic printing machine. The printing 
plate has the shape of one-half the curved 
surface of a cylinder. The tracing and 
sensitized paper are fed over the outer 
surface of the plate by means of a belt 
which holds the sensitized paper pressed 


“1, 


| against the tracing and the latter pressed 
| against the printing plate. 


A plurality of lamps are located with- 
in the space defined by the printing plate. 


| They are defined in the claims as located 


at substantially the geometrical center 
of the plate but appear to be shown some- 
what below said center. Each lamp is 
provided with a reflector. Adjustable 
shield members are provided between the 
lamps and the end portions of the plates 
by which the degree of exposure can be 
controlled. 

The sensitizéd paper is taken from*a 


‘| roll supported above the plate. The trac- 


ing is.moved along a horizontal guide to 
the upper end of the plate and after the 
printing operation is deposited on an- 


¢ 


other horizontal guide at the lower end 


of the plate. The sensitized paper after 
the printing operation is led to a fixing 
bath. A presser roll presses the tracing 
and sensitized paper into close contact 
with each other and with the belt as they 
are fed to the plate. 

Claim 1 appears to be substantially 
met in the patent to Pease. This patent 
discloses a continuous supply of sensi- 
tized paper 78 which is fed by meang of 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


matic Service Co. v. Snyder, 241 F. 274, 
275. 

“Where uniawful using of a patented 
article or process constitutes the in- 
fringement involved in an action in 
equity, the infringer's profits are ascer- 
tained by a rule quite different from 
either of the foregoing. That rule, in 
its generic character, may be formulated 
as follows: The advantage which the de- 
fendant derived from using the com, 
plainant’s invention, over what he could 
have derived from using any other process 
or thing, which was known prior to that 
invention, constitutes the profits which 
the complainant is entitled to recover. 

“The true standard of comparison in a 
particular case is that prior process or 
thing which, next to the complainant’s 
invention, could have been more advan- 
tageously used by the defendant in place 
of that invention, at the time he used 
the latter.” Walker on Patents, 5th ed., 
secs, 725, 734. 

Under these authorities it would seem 
that any article or device known to the 
infringer and available to him for use 
during the period of infringement may 
be adopted as a standard of comparison, 
Brown vy. Lanyon Zinc'Co., 179 F.. 399; 
Fullerton W. G. Ass’n v. Anderson-Barn- 
grover Mfg. Co., 166 F. 443. The device 
adopted by the special master was known 
to the appellee and its use was available 
to it during the period of infringement, 
It used the same device in 1925 and 1926, 
with a minor change, and could have 
used it with the same results during 1923 
and 1924, if necessary. The profits 
which the appellant was entitled to re- 
cover was therefore the difference be- 
tween the cost of canning by the use of 
this device and the cost of canning by 
use of the infringing mold, Such was 
the ruling of the special master, ap- 
proved by the district court, and the de- 
cree is therefore affirmed. 

July 15, 1929. 
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Exclusive Jurisdiction of State Court | 


Under Employer’s Liability Act Denied 


Removal of Action Against 


States Court Held to Be Authorized. 


LILuz J. ELLiott, ADMINISTRATRIX OF 
THE ESTATE OF JOSEPH B. ELLIOTT, 
DECEASED, PLAINTIFF, V. WILLIAM W. 
WHEELOCK AND WILLIAM G. BIERD, 
RECEIVERS OF THE PROPERTY OF THE 
CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD Co. No. 
7363, DISTRI¢T COURT FOR THE WEST- 
ERN DISTRICT OF MISSOURI. 


N denying the plaintiff’s motion to 

remand to a State Court, the District 
Court for the Western District of Mis- 
souri holds in the opinion herein that a 
case in which a receiver appointed by a 

ederal Court is sued under the Federal 
“mployer’s Liability Act may be re- 
moved from a State to a Federal Court. 

The Court declares.that the provisions 
of the Federal Employer’s Liability Act, 
which state that an action commenced 
under that Act in a State Court cannot 
be removed to a Federal Court, are re- 
pealed by implication under Section 33 
of the Judicial Code, when actions under 
the Act are brought against a receiver 
appointed by a Federal Court. 


The full text of the opinion of District 
Judge. Reeves follows: 

Plaintiff brought her suit under the 
provisions of Chapter 2 Title 45 United 
States Code. This is commonly referred 
to as the Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act. Admittedly, there is a diversity of 
citizenship and requisite amount in con- 
troversy. The defendants are Federal 
receivers for the railroad company. The 
cause was duly removed to this court 
on the ground that such was the right 
of Federal receivers in all cases, and 
this memorandum opinion is written on 
plaintiff’s motion to remand. 

It -is contended by the plaintiff that 
Section 56 Title 45 United States Code 
forbids the removal of litigation of this 
character from a State to the national 
cof&rt, notwithstanding the factors of di- 
versity in citizenship and _ requisite 


the right to remove such suits to the 
Fedetal court for trial. 
authoritative and binding upon the dis- | 


| 


Federal Receiver to United 





! 
question of value or citizenship, had 





This decision is 





trict court, even if in error as to the law. 


3. The present action, as_ stated, is 
under the Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act. That act in general terms for- 
bids removal, even though it be against 
the receiver of a common carrier. Un- 
der the broad construction, placed by our 
Court of Appeals upon Section 76 Title 
28 United States Code, a Federal re- | 
ceiver has absolute right in all civil ac- 
tions against him, however trivial, at 
any time before the trial to remove such 
action to the district court, provided, of 
course, that such civil suit is “for or on 
account of any act done under color of 
his office or in the performance of his 
duties as such officer.” 

The court is, therefore, concerned with 
one statute which forbids a removal and 
another according to authoritative con- 
struction clearly permitting it. The dis- 
trict judges for the District of Minne- 
sota, having before them cases under | 
the Employers’ Liability Act, delivered 
a per curiam opinion in Knapp v. Byram 
et al. Meisenhelder v. same, Tighe v. 
same, Ford v. same, 21 Fed. 2d 226, 
wherein they specifically. held that the 
amendment to said section 76 of the judi- 
cial code did not have the effect to re- 
peal the provisions of the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, which forbade 
removal. Accordingly, they remanded 
the cases considered by them in said 
opinion. 


Judge Elliott 
Took Opposite View 


Hon. James D. Elliott, United States 
District Judge for the District of South 
Dakota, in an opinion dated May 27, 1927, 





amount, in controversy. The following 
is the language of the statute: 

“And no case arising under this chap- 
ter and brought in any State court of 
ompetent jursdiction shall be removed 
‘o any court of the United States.” 

This enactment was approved April 
22, 1908. By Section 57 Title 45 United 
States Code, a common carrier, as used 
in the chapter covering the subject, was 
made to “include the receiver or re- 
ceivers or other persons or corporations 
charged with the duty of the manage- 


ment and operation of the business of a | 


common carrier.” 


Defendant Asserted 
Right of Removal 


The defendant receivers asserted the 
right of removal to this court by reason 
of Section 76 Title 28 United States 


Code, formerly Section 33 of the Ju-| 


dicial Code. Pertinent language of that 
section is as follows: 

“When any civil suit * * * is com- 
menced in any court of a State * * * 
against any officer of the courts of the 
United States for or on account of any 
act done under color of his office or in 
the performance of his duties as such 
officer, the said suit -* * * may at any 
time before the trial or final hearing 
thereof be removed for trial into the 
district court next to be holden in the 

istrict where the same is pending upon 
ne petition of such defendant to said 
district court.” 

The words contained in said section 
76 “or against any officer of the courts 
of the United States for or on account 
of any act done under color of his office 
or in the performance of his duties as 
such officer” were inserted as an amend- 
ment of said section in the year 1916. 

It will be observed from the foregoing 
that a question is sharply presented as 
to the rights of the parties under the 
two enactments. 

1. Under the Federal Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act, the Federal court is granted 
jurisdiction without regard to the 
amount in controversy or the question of 
a diversity of citizenship. Concurrent 
jurisdiction is given to any State court 
in all such cases. 


Removal From 
State Court Forbidden 


By the provisions of the act, removal 
trom a State court is forbidden even 
though there might be a diversity of 
citizenship and an amount in controversy 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
cqurt. The said Liability Act contem- 
Biated that suits thereunder could pro- 
ceed against receivers, whether State or 
Federal, in the event the carrier was 
being operated or managed by a re- 
ceiver or receivers. 

It will be observed that this is a spe- 
cial enactment and is within the Con- 
gressional power to regulate: commerce 
between the States. Independently of 
other provisions of the law, a Federal 
court receiver would have no right to 
remove an action brought under this act 
or chapter from a State to a national 
court. 

2. However, said Section 76 Title 28 
Judicial Code provides that any civil 
suit “against any officer of the courts 
of the United States” because “of any 
act done under color of his office or in 
the performance of his duties as such 
officer * * * may at any time before the 
trial or final hearing thereof be removed 
for trial into the district court.” This 
amendment was adopted eight years 
after the enactment of the Liability Act 
@hich forbade removal. 

The Judiciary Gommittee of the Na- 
tional House of Representatives in pro- 
posing the said amendment to Section 
#7 Title 28 United States Code, then 
Section 33 of the Judicial Code, reported, 
among other things, as follows: 

“The purpose of the proposed amend- 
ment is to extend the provisions of Sec- 
tion 33 uniformly to officers of the courts 
of the United States, not only in cases 
arising under the revenue laws, but in 
all cases, giving to them the same pro- 
tection in all cases now given to officers 
acting under the revenue laws, and to 
officers of Congress.” 


Object to Protect 
Officer Personally 


The interpretation placed. upon this 
provison by the writer was expressed 
in Slover v. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. 
Jo., 16 Fed, 2d 609. The opinion was 
there expressed that said section under- 
took to protect such officer in his per- 
sonal capacity rather than in his repre- 
sentative or trust relationship. How- 
ever, the Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- 
cenit, in Newell v. Bryan et al., 26 Fed. 
20, took a broader view as to the mean- 
ing of said section and definitely decided 
that a Federal receiver in all suits 
agpinst his trust, without regard to the 


\ 


but reported in 26 Fed. 2d 953, took the 
opposite view. He held that the amend- 
ment to said section 76 of the Judicial 
Code had the effect to repeal inconsistent 
provisions of the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act and that the right to re- 
move existed notwithstanding’ the fact 
that the suit was under the provisions of 
the Federal Employers’ Liability Act. 

The Court of Appeals in Newell v. 
Byram et al., supra, cited with approval 
this holding, although that question was 
not present. 


4. This court is constrained to the 
opinion that if said section 76, Title 28, 
United States Code contemplates the re- 
moval to the Federal court of some re- 
ceivership cases, as considered by the 
Court of Appeals in Newell v. Bryan 
et al., it must follow that all cases may 
be removed includiffg suits brought un- 
der the Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act. The amendment of 1916 to former 
section 33 of the Judicial Code, now sec- 
tion 76, Title 28, United States Code, 
repeals by implication inconsistent pro- 
visions of the Federal Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act. Accordingly, the motion to 
remand will be denied. 

July 16, 1929. 








Patent Suits Filed | 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under | 
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970812, A. C. Graham, Shoe-guide for 
Well Casings, filed May 27, 1929, D. C., 
S. D., Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E. P185-J, 
me C. Graham vy. Union Tank & Pipe Uo. et 
al. 

1007647, C. R. Darnall, Process of Puri- 
fying’ water and sewage, D. C., N. J., Doc. 
E. 3307, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. v. 
City of Garfield, N. J. Dismissed under 
rule 27, May 20, 1929. 

1038735, G. S. Eldred, Cigar Lighter, 
filed Mar. 30, 1929, D. C., N. J., Doc. E 3811, 
Capital Lighter Co. Inc., v. Art Metal 
Works, Inc. et al. 

1050433, E. O. Davis, Machine for Unit- 
ing Knit Fabrics, C. C. A., 6th Cir., Doc. 
5122, Southern Textile Machinery Co. v. 
United Hosiery Mills Corp. Claim 13 held 
valid and infringed, June 29, 1929. 

1055351, O. E. Pease, Awning Support, 
oD. cc & DN. Y., Doc. EB 46/395, F. J. 
Kloes, Inc. vy. B. Epstein. Decree pro 
confesso (Notice July 2, 1929). 

‘1089405, W. S. Ferguson, Reinforced 
;Conerete Dock or Pier, filed July 3, 1929, 
D. i, ©. Oo » YX. Dee 49/300, W. S. 
Ferguson, et al. v. The City of N. Y. 

1104126, G. R. Meyercord, Transfer Pic- 
ture, filed May 16, 1929, D. C, N. D., Il, 
E. Div., Doc. 9121, The Meyercord Co. vy. 
American Decalcomania Co., Inc. 

1105924, Pridham & Jensen, Telephone 
= c. oe Doc, E. 3836, The Magnavox 
so. v. O'Neil Mfg. Co. Disco 
is’ 1685 g ntinued June 
, 1125476, G. Claude, System of Illuminat- 
ing Luminescent Tubes, filed Apr. 22, 1929 
D. ©, N. D., Ohio, E. Div., Doc.’ 2987, 
Claude Neon Lights, Inc. v. National Neon 
Inc., et al. (To correct error in 384 oO. 
G., page 5). Same, filed June 20, 1929, 
D. C., Md., Doc. E. 1550, Claude Neon 
| Lights, Inc, et al. v, E. 1. Rosenfeld & Co., 

Inc.,_ et al. Same, filed Jan. 17, 1929, D. 
C., N. J., Doc. E. 3779, Rainbow Light, Ine. 
v. New Jersey Claude Neon Corp. Same 
Doe. E. 3689, Claude Neon Lights, Inc, v. 
Neonlight Corp. of America. Decree for 
injunction May 28, 1929. 

1153089, W. Jay, Fuel Feeding Device 
for Internal Combustion Engines, '‘C. C. A. 
ith Cir., Doe, 4126, W. Jay, et al. v, Byrne. 
Kingston Co. Decree affirmed June 7 ‘1929. 

1179717, C, C., Harbridge, Carrier for Au- 
tomobiles, C, C. A., 6th Cir., Doc, 5121, De- 
troit Carrier & Mfg. Co. y. Dodge Bros 
Patent held invalid, June 29, 1929, ’ 

9, H. C, Miller, Flexible Binder 
for Loose Leaf Binders, filed May 16, Io20, 
D, C., N. D., Il, E. Div., Doc. 9126. Sta- 
tioners Loose Leaf Co. v. Marshall-Jack- 
son Co, 

1212840, F. J. Straub, Building Bloc 
Method of Making, D. C., N. J., Doe. hisee, 
Crozier-Straub, Inc., et al. v. J. Melmod. 
Interlocutory decree on mandate, March 12, 
1929. Doc. E. 2025, Crozier-Straub, Inc., 
et al. v. R. G. Downer, Decree as above. 
Same, filed April 24, 1929, D. C., N. J., Doe. 
2, 3822, Crozier-Straub, Ine., et al. v. F. J. 
Zoeller et al. Doc. E. 3828, Crozier-Straub, 
Inc., et al. v. D. Apriceno. Doc. E, 3824, 
Crozier-Straub, Inc., et al. v. J. Cimo et al. 
Doe. E. 3825, Crozier-Straub, Inc., et al. v. 
A. Lo Presti et al. Doc. E. 3826, Crozier- 
Straub, Inc., et al. v. C. Rothman et al. 
Doc. E. 3827, Crozier-Straub, Inc., et al. 
v. Hi-Test Concrete Products, Inc. Doe. 
E. 3828, Crozier-Straub, Inc., et al. v. M. 
Semboy. Doc. E, 3829, Crozier-Straub, Inc., 
et al. vy. E, D, Snook et al. Doc, E. 3830, 
Crozier-Straub, Inc., et al, v. J. R. Mar- 
tin et al. 

1224253, Wiley & Hough, Jr., Illuminated 
Sign, C, C, A., 7th Cir., Doe. 4120, Federal 
Electric Co, v. Flexlume Corp. Decree af- 
firmed June 18, 1929. Doc, 4121, Chicago 
Miniature Lamp Works v, Flexlume Corp. 
Decree as above. 

1291897, W. ©. Huebner, Apparatus for 
Positioning the Printing Plates on the Plate 
Holders of Photographic Printing Ap- 
paratus, C. C. A., 7th Cir., Doc. 4173, Direc- 
toplate Corp. v. Huebner-Bleistein Patents 
Co. Decree reversed with directions to dis- 





June 12, 1929. 





, 


SN 


et 


Machine, appeal filed June 25, 1929, C. C. A., 
2nd Cir., Doe. 
Ticket Register Co. v. Automatic Ticket 
Register Corp, 

1369516, J. P. Bethke, Magnetic Separator, 
appeal filed May 31, 1929, C. C. A., 7th Cir., 
Doc. 4198, Magnetic MfgsCo. v. Dings Mag- 
netic Separator Co. 

1407147, W. N. Goodwin, Jr., Thermal Am. 
meter, filed March 7, 1929, D. C., N. J., Doe. 
I. 3802, Weston Electrical Instrument Corp, 
v. Radio Distributing Corp., Inc. 

1447090, J. E. Langsdorf, Necktie, filed 
July 2,«1929, D. C., S. D., N. Y¥., Doc, E. 
49/294, Frane-Strohmenger & Cowan, Inc.,) y, J. Levine & Co. 
v. Kaine, Tarbes & Forster, Inc. Doc, E. 
49/295, Frane-Strohmenger & Cowan, Inc., 
v. Reihhard & 
49/296, Franc-Strohmenger & Cowan, Inc., 
v, S. Goldenberg (American Neckwear Co.). 
Doc. E. 49/297, Franc-Strohmenger & Cowan, 
Inc., v. 8, C. Wolf (Rompine-Ranesing Mills). 
Doe. E. 49/298, Franec-Strohmenger & Cowan, > 

l'Ine., v. K. Rockefeller et al. J. P. Marsh & Co. 

1448279, Pridham & Jensen, 
namic Receiver, filec June 8, 1929, D. C., 
N, J., Doc. E, 3856, The Magnavox Co. v.| et al. 
O'Neil Mfg. Corp. 1694205, R. N. Chipman, Weed Killer & 

Method of Killing Weeds, filed April 22, 
1929, D. C., N. J., Doe, E, 3821, Chipman 
Decree| Chemical Engineering Co., Inc., v. 


1482747, F. M. Howe, Spraying Outfit, D. 
C., N. J., Doe. E, 3510, The Electric Sprayit 
Co. v. The Atomister Corp. et al. 
miss supplemental bill for want of equity, | for injunction, May 22, 1929. 
1495570, G. H. Blal-eley, Series of I-Beams, 
1293974, W. L. Sullivan, Check Issuing) filed April 4, 1929, D, C., N. J., Doe, E. 
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Topical Survey of the Government 





HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been miade to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILIEIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
¥ popey is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 








S 


,KING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens t. understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them, Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


that the 


1913-1921. 





International Cooperation in Control. of Disease 


Established Through Sanitation Conferences 





Topic 43—Public Health 


Fifteenth Article—International Health Work. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Health. 


By Dr. Taliaferro Clark, 


Senior Surgeon, Public Health Service. 


the defense of our territory from invasion by 

contagious diseases from foreign countries 

with particular reference to cholera, yellow 
fever, smallpox, typhus fever, leprosy, plague, and 
anthrax. In the execution of this trust the Service 
maintains an effective quarantine service at all ports 
of entry, which is supplemented by an epidemiological 
intelligence service given by American consuls at ports 
of departure. 


T HE Public Health Service is charged by law with 


Moreover, the President in his discretion is author- 
ized by law to detail medical officers of the Service 
for duty in the office of the consul at any foreign port 
for the purpose of furnishing information, making 
inspections, and for other sanitary purposes. 

x * * 

The maintenance of an efficient maritime quarantine 
is of world-wide consequence, because of the effect 
thereof on shipping and, therefore, on commerce. Un- 
necessary quarantine causes delay and expense to ship- 
ping; too lax quarantine is potential of invasion by 
infection from abroad. 


Practical experience has shown that the severity of 
the quarantine restrictions at ports of arrival may be 
greatly modified in the presence of reliable and timely 
official information regarding the occurrence and 
prevalence of quarantinable diseases in other countries, 
the sanitary condition of ports of departure, and the 
measures prescribed and habitually employed for se- 
curing the best sanitary condition of vessels, their 
cargos, passengers and crews. Therefore, in course 
of time the necessity for international sanitary agree- 
ments and standards became increasingly apparent. 
International conferences and congresses have been 
held from time to time since 1851, with the object in 
view of codifying the measures necessary to guard 
against invasion by the quarantinable diseases, and to 
secure the assumption of responsibility by governments 
to each other in matters pertaining to the public health. 

* * * 


N 1881 an International Sanitary Conference was 
held in Washington on call by the United States 


“Government, which invited the maritime powers. of 


the world to meet for the purpose of considering an 
international system of notification of the actual sani- 
tary conditions of ports and places under the jurisdic- 
tion of such powers. Later conferences, in which the 
United States was represented, had for their purpose 
the formulation of international sanitary regulations 
and conventions. : 


The Sanitary Convention of Paris, 1903, was ratified 
by the United States Senate by its resolution of March 
1, 1905. The exchange of ratifications between the rep- 
resentatives of the participating powers took place in 
Paris on April 6, 1907. This action represents the 
most advanced step taken to that time for interna- 
tional control of epidemic diseases, 

7 * * 


With the great progress of the public health move- 
ment throughout the world and the marked advances 
in international sanitation, and increased knowledge 
of the causes of diseases and the manner of their 
spread, revision of the International Sanitary Con- 
vention was made from time to time to accord with 
sanitary progress. 


The last revision was signed at Paris by officers of 
the Service, representing the United States, on June 
21, 1926. The revised convention was ratified by the 
United States Senate on March 22, 1928,, and pro- 
claimed by the President on June 21, 1928. The ac- 
ceptance by the United States of the revised treaty is 
of great importance in international sanitary matters, 
such as maritime quarantine, the reporting of out- 
breaks of diseases, the sanitary precautions to be ob- 
served in infected ports, and other factors relating 
to concerted international control of sanitary condi- 
ions. 

. * * >” 

THE International Health Office (Office International 
~ D'Hygiene Publique) was created and established 
in the French Office of Foreign Affairs by international 
agreement signed at Rome, December 9, 1907, for the 
collection and dissemination of epidemiological informa- 
tion under the provisions of the International Sanitary 
Convention, and to collect and bring to the knowledge 
of the participating governments facts and documents 
of a general character concerning public health, and 
especially regarding infectiéus diseases. 


_The International Health Office performs its func- 
tions under the authority and supervision of a Perma- 
nent Committee composed of delegates of the contract- 
ing governments. The United States has always been 
represented on the Committee by a medical officer of 
the Public Health Service. 


* * &€ 


The Pan American Sanitary Bureau is another im- 
portant body cveated for the control of the international 
spread of disease, but its activities are largely limited 
to the American republics, as the name implies. How- 


ever, in 1928, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, by 
mutually satisfactory agreement, was designated by 
the International Health Office a regional cooperating 
agency, within the purview of Article 7 of the Interna- 
tional Sanitary Convention, for the collection and dis- 
semination of epidemiological intelligence in the par- 
ticipating countries. 


The Pan American Sanitary Conferences and the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau were created by the 
Second International Conference of American States 
held in the City of Mexico, October 22, 1901, to January 
31, 1902. 

* * * 

THE Pan American Sanitary Bureau is the perma- 
* nent Executive Board of the Pan American Sani- 
tary Conferences, with headquarters at Washington, 
D. C. The United States has always been represented 
at Pan American Sanitary Conferences by a medical 
officer of the Public Health Service, and since its or- 
ganization the Surgeon General has been the Director 
of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 


The usefulness of the Sanitary Bureau in the in- 
ternational control of disease by American Republics 
and its value in the settlement of vexatious sanitary 
problems with our neighboring nations can hardly be 
overestimated. 

a * » 

The Pan American Sanitary Code signed on Novem- 
ber 14, 1924, by medical efficers of the Public Health 
Service representing the United States and delegates 
of Latin American Republics represented at the 
Seventh Pan American Conference at Havana, was 
ratified by the Senate of the United States on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1925: 


This code is believed to be the most comprehensive 
and practical international sanitary instrument ever 
devised. Under the provisions of this treaty and the 
authorization of the quarantine act of 1893, medical 
officers of the Service, on request, have been loaned 
from time to time to several of the participating gov- 
ernments to assist in the reorganization of their health 
work, to advise in respect of the actual status of the 
communicable diseases of man and the sanitary meas- 
ures to be taken for their control or eradication, and to 
report on fhe sanitary condition of ports and the 
presence of quarantinable diseases in accordance with 
the terms of the quarantine laws. 

* * * 


[THE relations of the Public Health Service with the 
Health Organization of the League of Nations are: 
more indirect than direct. This international~ health 
organization was established by resolution of the As- 
sembly of the League passed December 10, 1920, under 
authorization of the Covenant of the League which 
was formally adopted at a session of thé Preliminary 
Peace Conference on April 28, 1919, and ratified by 
the 14 original members on January 10, 1920. 


Some of the important activities of the Health Or- 
ganizatiom are the standardization of certain biological 
products, cooperation in matters that involve medical 
or public health questions, promotion of public heaith 
by the interchange of health officers between the vari- 
ous countries, and by technical advice to Governments’ 
and the collection and dissemination of epidemiological 
information. Medical officers have been permitted and 
detailed to service on the Health Committee and on 
special commissions of the Health Organization in an 
advisory capacity. 


Probably no feature of the international health work 
of the Service has attracted wider interest or more 
favorable comment than the medical examination, by 
officers of the Service, of applicants for immigration 
visas in certain European countries. This work is 
undertaken only on request of the interested govern- 
ments through the Department of State, under a 
special arrangement and agreement between the Con- 
sular Service of the State Department, the Immigra- 
tion Service of the Labor Department, and the Public 
Health Service of the Treasury Department. The 
special features of this activity have been outlined 
in the issues of July 25 and 26 of The United States 
Daily. 

* * 
ps THEIR efforts to improve sanitary conditions, 
relieve sickness, and preserve the public health the 
health authorities of the world have broken down in- 
ternational barriers and contributed in no small meas- 
ure to the comity of nations. 


Contagion respects neither boundaries nor race, po- 
litical conviction nor creed. Medical scientists, enemies 
of yesterday at war for world dominance, are con- 
freres on the morrow working in mutual confidence 
for the conquest of disease. 


It is for these reasons, therefore, that sanitation oc- 
cupies a unique position in the affairs of the world. 
The international sanitary relations and agreements 
of these health authorities are not only of vast im- 
portance in the control of exotic diseases, but also 
influential in maintaining good will among the nations 
of the earth. 


This concludes the series on Public Health. 
In the next article, the first of a series on 
Public Works, to be published in the issue of 
July 29, Brigadier General Herbert Deakyne, 
Corps of Engineers of the Army, will discuss 
flood control with special reference to the Mis- 
sissippi River, 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 
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gospel illustrations for pulpit and pew, 
gathered and edited by . .. 193 p. N. 
Y., Fleming H. Revell co., 1929. 29-13571 


The marriage license 


study of the changes produced by ac- 
climatization in the tolerance of high 
temperatures by fishes and amphibians. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Wiscon- 
bonds of Northampton County, Virginia | in, 1925. “From Bulletin of the Bureau 
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Navy Orders 


Lieut. Comdr. Dallas D. Dupre, det. staff, 
Comdr. Train Sqd. 1, Fleet Base Force, 
about July 30; to ¢. f. o. U. S. S. Pensacola 
and on board when commissioned. 

Lieut. Alonzo B. Alexander, det. U. S. S. 
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ton Roads, Va. 

Lieut. Harley E. Barrows, det. U. S. S. 
Melville about Aug. 1; to Navy Yard, Puget 
Sound, Wash. 

Lieut. Joseph W. Birk, det. U. S, S. Mary- 
land about Aug. 1; to Navy Yard, Mare 
Island, Calif. 

Lieut. Charles S. Boarman, det. Navy 
Yard, Puget Sound, Wash., about Aug. 1; 
to U. S, S. Mississippi. 

Lieut. Gordon M. Boyes, det. Nav. Trng. 
Sta., San Diego, Calif., about Aug. 15; to 
U. S. S, Mississippi. 

Lieut. Tighlman H. Bunch, Jr., det. U. To THE UNITED States DAILY, 

Ss. S. Bicheend about July 18; to U. S. S&S. 22d and M Streets, N- W., 
Marblehead. i mn DC : 

Lieut. Lloyd K. Cleveland, det. Nav. Trng. Washington, : 

Sta. Great Lakes, Ill., about Aug. 15; to U. For the enclosed remittance of 
$10 please enter my subscription 


S. S. New Mexico. 
Lieut. John G. Cross, det. VT Sqd. 1B, to The United States Daily for 
one year. 


Air Sads., Battle Fit., about July 13; to U. 
S. S. Tracy. 


ee 
1, S. ©. 122 amended to direct him to 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Capt. David Lemuel Woodberry, Ord. 
Dept. Res., to duty at Edgewood Arsenal, 
Md. Prerrrrrrrr rr | 

Capt. Clayton Charles Shangraw, Air Ponition’ ses 
Corps Res., to duty at Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio. Firm or 

Capt. Theose Elwin Tillinghast, Air Organization ..cececseccseseereeeseseses 
Corps, resignation of commission accepted. 

Sec. Lieut. Bienvenido M. Alba, Philip- 
pine Scout, from Manila, P. I, to Fort 
Monroe, Va. 

First Lieut. Charles A. Cotton, Q. M. C., 
is in addition to his other duties, assigned 
to duty as constructing quartermaster at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 

Capt. Archibald R. MacKechnie, Inf., 
from Fort Benning, Ga., to the Presidio of 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Major Samuel J. Rhode, Dental Corps, 
will in addition to his other duties at Hola- 
bird quartermaster depot, Baltimore, Md., 
report to the commanding officer of the 
General Dispensary, at Baltimore. 

Sec. Lieut. Andrew McKeefe, Inf., resig- 
nation of commission accepted. 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference. used in the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 
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Permanent Bar 


To Bids Denied 
By Mr. McCarl 
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Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


of each volume. 





WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, JULY 27, 1929 





Accounting 


Taxation 


Summary 


Erie Railroad is authorized by Inter- 
|state Commerce Commission to issue 
| $8,370,000 in equipment - trust certifi- 
cates to finance payment of $10,551,- 


| Patents 


Board of Appeals of Patent Office | 


| rules published article does not antici- 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 








‘PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 





of All News Contained in Today’s Issue. 


> 


| 
Furs 

American skunks are desired in Swe- 
den for breeding purposes, Department 


beginning July 29 announced by Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 
Page 7, Col. 4 


'Carbureter Patent 
Not Anticipated 


~ 


By Publication 


Service and 
Personnel 


Joint Congressional Committee 0n/ 255.57 for purchase of new rolling | pate invention where applicant for pat- | 


Internal Revenue Taxation makes pub-| stock. 
lic report analyzing causes of tax re-| Page 1, Col. 1 


. . | ree states. 
ent was author of article and it was | of Comme Page 2, Col. 4 


published less than two years before | 
filing of application, (Ex parte En- | 


Proposals May Be Rejected | 


|| Paper Was Written by Appli- 
Until Practices Are Dis- 


Machinery 


continued, Says 


New Ruling. 


The Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, 


in a letter to the Secretary of War, 
made public by the General Accounting 
Office on July 26, ruled that there was 
no authority, under section 3709, Revised 
Statutes, for the permanent debarment 
of bidders for furnishing supplies to the 
Department of _War, but where past 
performance has been unsatisfactory 
through attempt to defraud the Govern- 
ment instructions may be issued to re- 
ject all bids of such contractor until 
such time as the contractor is able to 
submit satisfactory assurances of the 
discontinuance of such practice. 

The full text of the letter to the Secre- 
tary of War follows: 

Sir: There has been received 
letter of July 11, 1929, with inclosures, 


to the effect it was contemplated to per- ||| 


manently debar Charles S. Jamison, 
1801-1807 Market Street, Denver, Colo- 
rado, from further bidding on supplies 
for the War Department for the reason 
that: 

“Mr. Jamison has demonstrated his de- 
sire to deliver inferior quality supplies 
and has attempted to deliver such goods 
at hours other than those specified in 
the contract in order that he might avoid 
inspection though he had been warned 
repeatediy that his goods must bear the 
inspector’s stamp before delivery. Upon 
one occasion of delivery of poultry, 
which had not been properly bled, at the 
Fitzsimons General Hospital, an agent 
of Mr. Jamison attempted to bribe a 
civilian employe to accept delivery in 
the absence of the veterinary inspector.” 


Practices Called Reprehensible. 

Unquestionably these are reprehensi- 
ble practices, and it is noted that in the 
enclosure of memorandum dated June 28, 
1929, from the Judge Advocate General, 
and after a detailed recitation of the 
charges and countercharges in this mat- 
ter, the statement is made that: 

“It is, therefore, the opinion of this 
office that, until receipt of evidence tend- 
ing to rebut the presumption of lack of 
responsibility raised by the experience 
of Government agencies in connection 


| 
} 
| 
| 
] 
| 


your 


with previous contracts with this dealer, | 


he may be considered as not responsible, ||} 


and that the Secretary of War, in the| 


exercise of the supervisory authority 
vested in him by law, may, authorize the 
issuance of such instructions, based upon 
this unrebutted presumption, as may be 


deemed necessary for the protection of | 


the interests of the United States.” 
This conclusion in this case meets with 


the approval of this office, but it does not | 
follow that Jamison, or any other former | 


contractor, may be permanently debarred 
from further bidding on supplies for the 
War Department. As was stated in de- 
cision dated September 8, 1928 (A-24301), 
to the Secretary of the Navy: 

“There is no authority under the pro- 
visions of said section 3722, Revised 
Statutes (or section 3709, Revised 
Statutes) for the debarment of bidders, 
or the issuance of a debarred bidders’ 
list. It would seem that the purpose 
and intent of said section is to authorize 
the Navy Department, after the receipt 
of bids from firms, individuals, etc., to 
reject said bids if the conditions involved 
in a prior default under a contract with 
the Navy Department, are shown to re- 
quire such action. In other words, the 
provisions of said section are for ap- 
plication only after bids have been re- 


ceived in response to the advertisement.” | 


May Reject Bid. 

It will be noted that section 
Revised Statutes, is applicable solely to 
the Navy Department and that there is 
no such statute applicable to the War 
Department. It necessarily follows that 
under section 3709, Revised Statutes, 
there is no authority for permanently 
debarring a bidder from submitting pro- 
posals in response to advertisements of 
the War Department for the delivery of 
supplies. There is authority, however, 
as stated, to refuse to accept a bid of 
an unsatisfactory contractor who has at- 
tempted fraud on the Government until, 
as stated by the Judge Advocate General 
of the Army, “receipt of evidence tend- 
ing to rebut the presumption of lack of 
responsibility raised by the experience 
of Government agencies in connection 
with previous contracts with this dealer.” 
See 7 Comp. Gen. 547. 

The procedure should be accordingly. 


3722, 


Analysis Presented 
Of Refunds of Taxes 


[Continued from Page 7.) 
(5) failure of the taxpayers to follow 
the plain provisions of the acts. 

The first edition of Regulations 45 
pertaining to the revenue act of 1918 
was not promulgated until April, 1919. 
Many taxpayers had already filed thei: 
returns and although others secured ex- 
tensions of time for filing for 
months, an examination of the 
shows that the meaning of many provi- 
sions of the act and the regultions was 
not well understood. Regulations 62 per- 
taining to the 1921 act were also not 
promulgated until February, 1922. The 
following are examples of some of the 
difficulties noted: 

A taxpayer knew that it was entitled 
to depreciation and depletion based on 
the March 1, 1913, value of certain as- 
sets, but through lack of time neces- 
sary to determine values as of that date 
based depreciation or depletion on cost 
or on estimated March 1, 1913, value 


a few) 
cases | 


|growing out of th 
drawal orcer of 1909. subsequent liti- | 


knowing that correct values would have | 


to be later determined. 


Again a tax-| 


payer deducted a lump sum for deprecia- | 


tion, merely estimating the amount 
thereof, but later made a segregation of 
assets and applied more scientific rates 
thereto based on the life thereof and the 
extent to which the depreciable assets 
were actually used during the particular 
taxable year under consideration. Values 
in connection with discovery depletion 
also often required time for determina- 


j ts ‘ 


| 


funds for seven months of 1928. 


Board of Tax Appeals rules that in- 
stallments paid on suspended contract 


of account. 


refund in adjustment acct 
Commissioner 


(Union Security Co .v. 
of Internal Revenue.) 


Page 4, Col. 1 | 


of Internal Revenue an- 
refund of $359,000 taxes on 


Bureau 
nounces 


basis of decision of Board of Tax Ap-| 


peals. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Board of Tax Appeals rules dividend | 
declared by corporation in liquidation | 


is subject to surtax. (Pearson et al. v. 
Commissioner.) 
Page 4, Col. 2 


Comptroller General rules that money 


tendered in offer to compromise taxes | 
is returnable to party in whose name/| 


offer was made, and not to party acting 
as agent in offer. 


Page 7, Col. 6| 


Analysis of overassessments and re- 
funds of taxes for nine-month period is 


presented in connection with report of | 
Joint Congressional Committee on In- | 


ternal Revenue Taxation. 


Page 7, Col. 2} 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 
Page 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 4. 


Communication 


Postal Service 
Chart showing fundamental organiza- 
tion of the Post Office Department. 
Page 6 


Telegraph and Telephone 


Publie Utilities Consolidated 1 
poration and Public Utilities California 


Corporation ask authority for transfer | 


to them of properties of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia & Nevada Telephone Company. 
¥ . Page 6, Col. 5 


Distribution 
Exporting and Importing 


British imports of lumber from 
United States and Canada in first half 
of 1929 were smaller than last year. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Automotive exports to Persia in 1928 
more than doubled, consul at Teheran 
states. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Government of India exports silver 
in process of replacing silver reserves 
with gold. 

Page 7, Col. 5 

United States leads as_ source of 
zitrous fruit imports into Canada. 

Page 10, Col. 5 

Cotton imports for first half of 1929 


exceeded those of similar period of last | 


year. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

More than one-half of United States 

exports in first half of 1929 were fin- 
ished manufactures. 


Page 3, Col. 2} 


Highways 

Exhibit depicting progress in road 
construction to be shown by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Pan American 
Congress of Highways in Rio de Ja- 

neiro. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Expenditures in province of Alberta 
on highways and bridges are expected 
to total more than $5,000,000 this year, 
trade commissioner at Winnipeg states. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Railroads 
Examiner - attorney proposes reduc- 
tion of coal rates to points in New Jer- 
sey in report to Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Page 1, Col. 6; 


Page 1, Col. 7 


are income, regardless of possibility of 


Cor- | 


9 


June statistics of revenues and ex- 
|penses of Chesapeake & Ohio; Dela- | 


ware, Lackawanna & Western, and Sea- | 


!ooard Air Line railways. 
Page 8 
June statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Lehigh Valley and New York, | 
|Chicago & St. Louis railroads. | 
Page 4 
| Rate decisions announced by the In- | 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 


Calendar of the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission. 
Page 6 


Southwestern Freight Bureau sup- | 
| ports petition of Inland Waterways | 
| Corporation for postponement of appli- | 
|eation of joint barge-rail rates for 90 
| days. | 
Page 6, Col. 1} 
June statistics of revenues and ex- | 
| penses of Northern Pacific and Minne- 
j}apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie | 
railways. 
Page 6 | 
Western Maryland Railway asks au- | 
thority for nominal issue of $3,365,000 | 
of bonds, to be held in carrier’s treas- 
ury. 
Page 6, Col. 4 | 
Warsaw-Coacow train is equipped | 
with radio for use of passengers, De- 
partment of Commerce is advised. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Shipping 
| Commissioner Myers, of Shipping | 
Board, suggests concerted action for es- 
tablishmeni of shipping service to Eu- 
cope from Pacific Coast under Ameri- | 
zan flag, in address at San Diego, Calif. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Cooling system replaces ice on Ger- 
man trawler, says trade commissioner ! 
at Hamburg. | 
Page 1, Col. 4 
American shipyards were building or | 
had under contract on July 1 174 steel 
vessels for private owners, compared 
to 182 on June 1, Department of Com- 
merce announces. 


Page 6, Col. 1 

| Southwestern Freight Bureau sup- 

| ports petition of Inland Waterways 

Corporation for postponement of appli- 

cation of joint barge-rail rates for 90 
days. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


Executive 
Mana gement 


Business Conditions 
Review of domestic business condi- | 
tions for week ended July 20 shows 
volume of check payments to be higher. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Norway’s economic problems studied 
in contest by technical society, states | 
the commercial attache at Oslo. | 
Page 7, Col. 7 | 


Decisions Affecting 


Business 
Appellate court rules that statute 
permitting removal of action against 
Federal receiver to United States court 
repeals. provision in Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act which provides that suits | 
begun in State court may not be re- 
moved to Federal court. (Elliott, Adm., 
v. Wheelock et al., Receivers.) 
Page 9, Col. 1 | 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- | 


cuit, rules equipment for bottling liquor | 


| in duty on sugar. 


sign.) 

Page 8, Col. 4 
| Measure of profits in infringement 
case held to be difference in gain be- 
tween use of patented and similar de- 


tice, 
Page 8, Col. 5 
Rejection of claims for machine to 
make photographic prints affirmed. Ex 
parte Barbieri and Carpenter. (Board 
of Appeals of Patent Office.) 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Patent suits filed. 


Tariff 


Majority members of Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance consider tariff on 
metals and metal products. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Senator Broussard declares that pro- 

jected Cuban-Buropean cartel, with ob- 
ject to advance prices and crush Ameri- 
can industry, justifies proposed increase 
Page 3, Col. 2 


Page 9 


Trade Conditions ‘ 


Trade continues active in North China 
in face of Manchurian difficulty, say 
advices to Department of Commerce. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

Australia had favorable trade balance 


for 11 months ended May 31, trade com- | 


missioner at Sydney states. 
Page 7, Col. 6 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Federal Reserve Board reviews busi- | 


ness and financial conditions in June. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Corporation Finance 
Large profits were made by Norwe- 
gian whaling companies in past season, 
commercial attache at Oslo states. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
International Finance 
Government of India exports silver 
in process of replacing silver reserves 
with gold. 


| Persian army officers prefer motor- 
cycles to Arabian horses for pleasure 
riding, Commerce Department is ad- 
vised. 
, Page 2, Col. 6 
Automotive exports to Persia in 1928 


| 


more than doubled, consul at Teheran | 


| states. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Metals and Their 
Products 


Federal Trade Commission approves 
'trade-practice rules adopted by scrap 
liren and steel industry. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
See Executive Management, Tariff. 


Mines and Minerals 
Bureau of Mines outlines results of 


tard setting of cement. 
| Page 1, Col. 5 


| partment of Commerce is advised. 

Page 1, Col. 5 
| Examiner - attorney proposes reduc- 
; tion of coal rates to points in New Jer- 
| sey in report to Interstate Commerce | 


} Commission. 
{ Page 1, Col. 6 


Paper and Printing 


Current prices for newsprint in Nor- | 
| way hold firm, Department of Com- 
merce is advised. 





Page 2, Col. 1 
| Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


Brief filed with Power Commission } 

| opposing power project at Cumberland 
Falls, in Kentucky. 

Page 1, Col. 4} 


Standardization and 


| tests of use of calcium sulphite to re-' 4! ' 
| eign Service. 


New company formed in Morocco to | 
develop French oil interests there, De- | 


Education 
New books received at the Library 
of Congress. 
Page 9 


Government books and publications. 
Page 9 


| Foreign Relations 


Department of State is informed that 
| hope for settlement of dispute between 
| Russia and China has been increased by 
| conferences between representatives of 
| the two countries. 

Page 1, Col. 5 
| Secretary of State sends message of 
| felicitation to German Minister of For- 
eign Affairs on occasion of going into 
|efiect of Treaty to Renounce War. 
| Page 3, Col. 2 

Department of State announces ex- 
aminations for commissions in For- 





Page 3, Col. 2 
General 


Committee to aid in census of manu- 
factures is approved by Secretary of 
Commerce. 

. Page 1, Col. 6 

More passengers used new subway in 
Oslo, Norway, in 1928 than used the 
street cars over the same route in 1927, 
Department of Commerce announces. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 

Page 3 


Health 


International Sanitary Relations—An 
article by Dr, Taliaferro Clark, senior 
surgeon, Public Health Service. 
Page 9 
Public Health Service reports in- 
crease in prevalence of spinal menin- 
gitis in week ended July 6. 





Simplified Practice 


Aid given by Bureau of Standards in| 
elimination of waste in industry is de- | 
scribed by assistant director of Bureau. | 

| Page 2, Col. 2} 


Textiles and Their 


Products 


General decline in wool prices in| 


Page 2, Col. 7 


Immigration 
Senator Overman, who requested in- 
formation as to reason for permitting 
deported alien to re-enter United 
States, is informed “by Commissioner 
General of Immigration that entry was 


| made under preference quota in 1928. 


4 Page 3, Col. 7 
Widespread demand is continuing in 


Page 7, Col. 5 world markets shown during June, De-| United States for more exclusion and 


Foreign exchange rates on the New 
York market. Page 7 


Production 


Agricultural and Food 


Products 
Dairy production in 1928 declines, ac- 
cording to data assembled by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
y Page 3, Col. 3 
Comparison of costs and effective- 
ness of various methods of agricultural 
extension service is made by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
_ Page 1, Col. 2 
Canadian apple crop to show increase 
this year, according to estimates of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


American prune producers furnish 


about 30 per cent of commodity taken | 


by Italy, states consul at Rome. 


Page 5, Col. 4 about 30 per cent of commodity taken | 


Conservation 


may be forfeitable under Prohibition | elimination of waste in industry is de- 


Act. (Feitler et al. v. United States.) 
\ Page 8, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Digest of latest 
Federal Court decisions on page 8. 
See Accounting, Taxation. 
Laws Affecting Business 
New law goes into effect in Norway 
requiring stamping of cod-liver oil ex- 
ports with word “Norwegian.” 


Page 2, Col. 7 


tion extending beyond the time when re- 
turns were required to be filed. 


A taxpayer probably knew that the count of 3 per cent on payments made| which companies were @ 
within four and one-half months after | the meaning of the statute and as to how 
| the consolidated income end el a 2 
be d rmined evin i ey | ; 
pee ‘United States Leads as Source 
There was also confusion in determin- | 
of gain or loss on dis- | 
ts both from a valuation | 


act provided for a reasonable allewance 
for amortization of facilities acquired 
for war purposes but whether it was of | 
the class entitled to such an allowance | 
and how the allowance was to be deter- | 
mined was probably not known at the 
time returns were filed or even if known 
the detailed data required to support the 
allowance had to be gathered later. 

The revenue acts of 1918 and 1921 
(Sec. 234 (a) (8) contemplated. these 
difficuities and provided that a taxpayer 
could request or the commissioner on 
his own initiative could reexamine the 
returns and other data and make a re- 
determination of amortization up to 
March 3, 1924. The allowance for amor- 
tization was, generally speaking, based | 
on the difference between cost and sale 
or salvage value or postwar replacement 
costs, or, on a comparison of capacity 
with postwar value in use in order to 
determine the remaining usefulness of 
the asset. Necessarily most of these 
comparisons could not be made until 
after the returns were filed with the re- 
sult that a revision of the amortiza- 
tion deduction taken on the return was 
nearly always necessary. 

During the war period many taxpayers 
entered into contracts with various 
branches of the Government and war 
agencies, particularly the War and Navy 
Departments, Shipping Board, and the 
Railroad Administration. After the war 
ended settlements under these contracts 
were necessary and tax liability could 
not be determined until after such set- 
tlements were made. 
liability in many oil cases was also de- 
layed due to the impoundment of funds 
the President’s with- 


gation in connection therewith, and set- | 
tlement under the leasing act of 1920. | 


Various taxpayers also had difficulty 
in determining where they stood with re- 


spect to their foreign accounts following | not usually available to it, The average | 
the war period. Furthermore, during the} taxpayer computed and paid its tax and | 


Settlement of tax | 


the 1917 act and T. D. 2622 interpreting | 
the same, which gave taxpayers a dis- | 


the close of the taxable year. 
Congress has from time to time since 
the passage of the 1918 act passed 
legislation extending the time within | 
which companies could file claims for re- | 
fund or credit, in cases where they had | 
previously filed waivers. Compare sec- 
tion 252 of the 1918 and 1921 acts as! 
amended by acts of March 4, 1923 and 
March 13, 1924—281 (e), 1924 act, 284 
(g) 1926 act. These provisions of . the 
various acts have revived or made pos- | 
sible the filing of many valid claims and | 
consequently made possible many refunds | 
and credits which would otherwise have | 
been outlawed, | 
Overassessments which have been made | 
| possible only because of these provisions 
belong strictly under the classification of 
| Specific legislation. 


necessary the calling out of the com- 
plete files including all correspondence in 
the cases recently examined. This prob- 
|ably could not have been done and an 
intelligent examination made under one 
month’s time and the examination may 
|have taken longer, so for the purpose 
| of the report no part of the overassess- 
| ments due to this type of legislation has 
| been reported as being due to specific 
ligislation. 

| Section 327 and 328 also provided for 
| relief in taxes in certain cases if a com- 
|parison with, representative concerns 
| showed that the taxpayer was entitled to 
such relief but the classes of taxpayers 
| entitled to the benefits of these sections 
| were not made clear until later interpre- 
|tations of the sections were published 

Amount Was in Doubt. 

Again, even if the taxpayer knew that 
it was entitled to relief it had no means 
of knowing the amount thereof since the 
rates of tax paid by its competitors were 


scribed by assistant director of Bureau. 
| 

Construction 
| See Distribution, Shipping. 


Forest Products 
British imports of lumber from 
United States and Canada in first half 
of 1929 were smaller than last year. 
| Page 5, Col. 1 


of the section should file a consolidated 
Much confusion existed as to 
ffiliated within | 


return. 


ital were to 
were affiliated. 


ing the amount 
position of asse ) 
point of view and because March 1, 1913 
value figured in the basis to be used. 


Decisions Misconstrued, 


Although the net loss provisions of the 
| 1918 and 1921 acts (sec. 204) were fairly partment’s statement follows in full text: 
clear they were often misconstrued and | 


many 
vantage of them altogether. 


In reporting inventories many 


payers did not follow the provisions set} ti 


Aid given by Bureau of Standards in | 


partment of Agriculture states. 


better selection of immigrants, Repre- 


Page 3, Col. 5| sentative Johnson says. 


Cotton imports for first half of 1929 | 
exceeded those of similar period of last. | 


jyear. 


Page 3, Col. 3} 


Purchasing 


| 

Production Statistics 

| Estimates made public by Agricul- 

| tural Economics Bureau show increased 

| production of apples in Canada for this 
year. 

| Page 1, Col. 7 


Selling and 
Marketing 


Foreign Markets 


| American prune producers furnish 


by Italy, states consul at Rome. 
| Page 5, Col. 4 


Market Statistics 


Economic condition in world markets 


Page 2, Col. 2 surveyed by Department of Commerce. | 


| Page 4, Col.'6 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission approves 
|trade-practice rules adopted by scrap 
iron and steel industry. , 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Calendar of public hearings for week 


‘Citrus Fruit Exports 


Of Dominion’s Suply. 


lat Ottawa, A. H. Thiemann. 


requirements in a 


| r . 
vely short time. 


To Canada Reviewed 


Canada is a splendid market for United 
| States citrus fruits, according to a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce | 


lfrom the Assistant Trade Commissioner 
The De- 


No citrus fruit is produced in Canada 
taxpayers neglected to take ad-| and the proximity of United States dis- 
| tributing centers permits the meeting of 


tax- | Canadian compara- 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Law Enforcement 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 
cuit, rules equipment for bottling liquor 


jr be forfeitable under Prohibition 
et. 


(Feitler et al. v. United States.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 


National Defense 
President Hoover has complete au- 
thority to suspend in whole or in part 
|any naval construction under act ap- 
proved February 18, 1929, it is stated 


jat White House. 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Problems arising from decision to 
|make study of possibility of reducing 
|military expenditurés are discussed 
| with President Hoover by Secretary of 
pe and other officials on week-end 
rip. 
| Page 1, Col. 2 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 
| Page 9 
| Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 
Page 9 
War Department to bar no bidders, 
under ruling by Comptroller General. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Territories 
Hawaii in midst of. pineapple crop, 
reports Honolulu Chamber of+ Com- 
merce, 


| Page 10, Col. 4 


| of the 








__ cant Less Than Two Yearg 


Before Filing of 
Application. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


| This publication is a paper by the in- 
| ventor of the present application which 
| was filed on April 17, 1922. A publica- 


tion of the inventor himself is not ‘a 
valid reference under Section 4886, Re- 
vised Statutes, unless it was more than 
two years prior to the filing of the ap- 
plication, which was not so in this case. 
The reference being inapplicable, we 


| must hold these claims allowable. 


Claims 3 and 3 were rejected as ag- 
gregations, the examiner holding that 
the operation of the reservoir and atom- 
izing jets is entirely independent of the 
overflow fuel feed and would act in the 


| Same manner with any. other form of 
| feed, and the overflow feed would also 


| fied that this rejection is correct. 


| openings controls the overflow. 








|to beyond the throttle or not. 


operate irrespective of the character of 
the atomizer. We are not entirely satis- 
The 
reservoir is filled with fuel from the 
overflow and the suction through the jet 
4 These 
claims alsg specify that the jets lead 
from the bottom of the annular reser- 
voir. “a 
No Construction Specified. ~ 
Claims 7, 9, 10 and 14 were rejected 
on the Ensign carbureter in view of the 
patent to Plaut. As the Ensign ref- 
erence has been dropped the rejection 
seems to be of the same character as 
that of claims 8 and 4. Claims 7, 
and 10 have the same limitations as 
claims 3 and 4 and claim 10 
specifies that the fuel and air flow 
in only one direction along the annular 
reservoir. Claim 14 reads on Plaut ex- 
cept for the functional statements in the 
latter part of the same. No construc- 
tion is specified for producing these re- 
sults and we do not regard this claim 
as allowable. Claims 3, 4, 7, 9 and 10 
should be allowed. 
Claims 12, 13 and 23 were rejected on 
Claudel. This reference discloses a Ven- 
turi tube controlled by a plug sliding in 


ll} a fuel feeding tube and it does not ap- 


pear to be material to the functions per- 
formed by this combination whether the 
tube is a by-vass open from the air inlet 
These 
claims were properly rejected. 

Claim 15 was rejected as unpatentable 
over allowed ciaim 16. Claim 16 seems 
to have been allowed by reason of the 
sealing pocket in the reservoir and claim 
15 merely specifies that the seal is 
formed by the drop pipe extending into 
the pocket. We see no reason why 


'claim 15 should not be allowed. 


Claim Not Anticipated. 


Claim 18 was rejected on Duverger 
which anticipates it except that the by- 


| pass u is not connected to the fuel pas- 


sage between its ends. The Examiner 


||| states that he has been unable to see any 
| utility for such connection and the ap- 


| pellant has never seen fit to enlighten 


| 


il 


present Canadian market for | 


Japanese oranges could be secured by ex- 


| porters of United States tangerines, at- 
tractively packed in boxes or baskets for 


|the Christmas trade, and selling at a 


|in Canadian markets. 


|somewhat smaller and cheaper 


per box of United States lemons. 


an advantage in Canadian 


1928 were from the United States. 


c , | However, an investi- | 
| gation in this respect would have made | 


During 1928, Canada, with a popula- | 


Forth i ureau regulations. Some} : | 
sr ages oad = the taxpayers | tion of 9,658,000 persons, imported 2,- 
which were fot approved by the Bureau | 212.000 boxes of oranges, aan oxes 
regulations were the deductions of re-| of lemons and 270,000 boxes of grape- 
the deduction | fruit. The United States was responsi- 
jue of| ble for 94’ per cent of orange imports, 
| 66 per cent of lemon imports, and 96 per 


Claims for Device t 


| serves for price changes; 


| of an-estimated depreciation in va [Continued from Page 8.1 


o Make 
Photograph Prints Rejected 


| price low enough to meet Japanese prices 


Italian lemons reaching Canada are 
n than | 
United States lemons; the average price 
of Italian lemons entering Canada in 
1928 was $4.10 as compared with $4.90 
¢ ; Y This 
difference in price gives Italian lemons 
markets, 
states Trade Commissioner Thiemann, 
| although the superior quality of United 
| States lemons is apparently appreciated 
enough to account for the fact that 66 
per cent of Canadian lemon imports in 


| inventories; the valuation of part of the 
| inventory on a cost basis and anothe 
| lower basis, although the value of both 
| parts of the inventory may have been 
greater or less than cost, the valuation 


| of inventories at nominal prices or at &| 


| constant price and the inclusion in in- 
ventories of stock in transit, title to 
which was not in the taxpayer. 
practiees as. these are contrary 
reau regulations 1581 to 1588, 
tions 45 and 62. 

To be continued 

July 29. 


to Bu- 
egula- 
| in the issue of 


Pineapple Harvest of 
Hawaii in Full Swing 
Hawaii’s pineapple harvest is reported 
/in full swing, with canneries operating 
on a 24hour schedule, the Honolulu 





war period taxpayers were encouraged by | then filed a claim asking for the benefit | Chamber of Commerce radioes the De- 


the Government to pay their taxes and| of the relief provision where it thought | partment of Commerre. 
settle doubtful points afterward since the | that it might be entitled to such a benefit. | ment’s statement issued follows in full) 
An ex- | : 


Government needed the money. 


Section 240 provided that companies 


ample of this is found in section 1009 of | which were affiliated within the meaning 


{ / 


The Depart- 


text. ‘ 
The pack is being shipped rapidly, 


| part at cost or market whichever was | 


Such | 


r|cent of grapefruit imports. 


The principal competition for’ United 


States citrus fruits comes from Japan, | 


which in 1928 fyrnishes 5 per cent of 
Canadian orange imports; Italy, which 
furnished 32 per cent of lemon imports; 
and Jamaica, which furnished 3 per cent 
of grapefruit imports. E 
Trade Commissivner Thiemann 
\lieves that it is probable that a good part 


|while the quality and. yield is reported 
ithe best in recent years. 


linstallment lines poor. However, banks 
have advanced interest rates to 8 per 
cent and money is tight although savings 
deposits continue to increase steadily. 


ing in the mainland stock markets and 
ldiversion of cash to call money Joans 
have made credit stringent. f 
Realtors report a buyers’ market with 
few sales. Lumber imports have declined 
| slightly although a considerable number 





No important construction projects are 
in prospect, 


4 





|a_ belt along the outer curved surface | 
|of the printing plate. ‘ihe tracings are 


interposed between said sensitized paper 
and the printing plate. 
lamps are located within the curved 
plate. The tracings are passed along a 


| horizontal guide to the lower end of the 


A plurality of ! 


him. The brief refers to a passage in 
paper No. 18 where it is said: 

“The connection of the by-pass inter- 
mediate with its ends to the fuel pas- 
sage assists in regulating the column 
of fuel in the drop-pipe and at the same 


||| time delivering fuel from the sump.” 


This explanation and page 10, lines 
16-32 of the specification, seem to be 
sufficient, and the claim should be al- 
lowed. 

Claim 19 is said by the Examiner to 
be the broadest claim in the case and 
was rejected on the patent to Kings. It 
read on the reference except that there 
is an annula: passage around the throat 
of the Venturi instead of a series of j 
holes, but this construction is a well- 
known equivalent, as shown by Plaut, 
for the annular slot of Kings. This 
claim was properly rejected. 


| The decision of the Examiner is r 
|} | versed as to claims 1 to 7, inclusive, 9, 


10, 15, 17 and 18, and affirmed as to 
claims 12, 18, 14, 19 and 23. 





claim is broad enough to read on ap- 
| pellants’ roll 33 which is part of their 
| moving or feeding means. This roll is 
| above the paper when the latter passes 
between the rolls 33 and 49, 

Claim 5 is also deemed unpatentable 
over Pease. While Pease’s printing 
| plate is not truly semicircular in cross 
section it has this general shape and 
|furthermore the semicircular shape is 
| old as shown in Wiegand. The horizon- 
tal guides in Pease may be regarded as 
arranged substantially tangential with 
| respect to the curved surface of the 
printing plate. 
| Claims 6 and 7 are deemed unpatent- 
able over Wiegand. These claims state 
| that the source of light is located at 
| substantially the geometrical center of 
|the printing plate. It is argued tha 
this cause. the sensitized paper to 
subjected to light of the same intensity 
at all points of its progress through the 
| apparatus, « 

It is clearly brought out in the third 
paragraph of page 5 of the specifica- 
tion that the tracing is subjected to the 
most efficient light rays in the lower 
part of the apparatus and this seems 
consistent with the illustrated arrange- 
ment of the lamps. 


be- 


| printing plate on another 
| guide, 


horizontal | 


in 
paper and belt at the point at vl.ich the 


f Retail trade in all lines is reported to 

be slow with collections particularly with | patentable respect from the Pease con- 
; Struction, 
| r-etly on Pease if the word “under” were 
| substituted for the word “above” in line 


'Frozen real estate capital, heavier trad- | 


A presser roll 75 presses the tracing 
to firm engagement with the sensitized 


two are brought between the belt and 
printing plate. 

Claim 4 fails to differentiate in any 
read di- 


This claim would 


5. Pease’s presser roll 56 is below the 
paper but his roll, 56, feed belt 57, sensi- 
tized paper tracing and presser roll 75 
ave the same relative arrangement as 


| applicant’s corresponding presser roll 33, 


feed belt 35, sensitized paper, tracing 
and presser roll 49, 


Appellants in their brief refer to their 


of small hcimes continue to be constructed, | roll 44 as the roll above the paper but 


this roll is no more a part of the mov- 
ing means than is their roll 49, The 


In any event we see no invention in 
locating the source of light at the exact 
geometrica. center of the printing plate. 


|In Wiegand it is located somewhat at 


the rear of the geometrical center. In 
Pease it is located slightly below the 
geometrical center and in Buchholz et 
al. it is located between the geometri- 
cal center and the printing plate. These 
various arrangements are deemed a 


| mere matter of selection of position to 


give the desired result and it is not 
seen that appellants’ specific arrange- 


|ment is anything ‘hat involves invention 


over the arrangements disclosed in the 
cited art. Claim 7 includes means for 
concentrating the light rays on the plate 
but we see no invention in using re- 
flectors in connection with any lamps. 

The decision of the examiner is .af- 
ismed, 

imit of Appeal to Court of Appe 
40 days, Rule 149, ¥ 





